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Long’s 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


For Primary Grades. 


Invaluable Aids to Teachers 
and Students of Geography 


National 


GEOGRAPHIC =MONOGRAPHS 


Published monthly during 
the school year. 


By C. C. Long, Ph.D. 142 pages. Beautifully illustrated. Price, 25 cents, prepaid. 


The only geography published that is based on the 
Report of the Committee of Ten. The only one that 
carries out in spirit and letter the methods of teaching 
geography to beginners recommended by the Committee. 
Read what an experienced educator says :— 


NOW READY: 


. PHYSIOGRAPHIC PROCESSES 
. PHYSIOGRAPHICG FEATURES 
. PHYSIOGRAPHIC REGIONS OF U. S. 


By JoHn W. PowWELL, late Director 
U.S. Geological Survey 


IV, LAKES AND SINKS OF NEVADA 


By IskAEL C. RusSELL, University of Michigan 


“TI am greatly pleased with Lonc’s Home GeoGrapny, and shall put it into our second 
and third years next term. It seems to me better adapted for the beginnings of geogra- 
phy teaching than any other book I| have yet seen, and I have tried to keep up with all the 


advances in methods of instruction in this subject.” 
South School, Hartford, Conu., April 12, 1895. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Teachers who are inter- 
ested in the new plan of studying the subject are cordially 
invited to examine Long’s Home Geography, and to cor- 
respond with us with reference to its introduction. 


J. A. Graves, Principal. 


, Annual Subscription —ten Monographs — payable 
in advance, . . $1.50 
Annual Subscription — five copies of each to one 
address — payable in advance, . . 600 


We also publish the STANDARD SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES OF AMERICA, — Appletons’, Barnes’s, 
Eeleetic, Harper’s, Swinton’s. Constantly revised to date, they are in fact the latest school 
geographies published—and THE BEST. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Remit with order to 
American Book Company 
i New York Cincinnati Chicago 


New York Portland, Ore. 


The Most Important Teachers’ Book of the Year. 


HERBART AND THE HERBARTIANS. 


By Cuartes DeGarmo, Ph.D., President of Swarthmore College. 12mo, 268 pages. $1.00, net. (Great Educators Series.) 


Just at this time no subject is attracting the attention of educators so much as the Report of the Committee of Fifteen at the Cleveland meeting 
Department of Superintendence. The subject of this book was also the subject of chief interest there, and its author, Dr. DeGarmo, was a conspicuous 
leader in the discussion. The book is a careful exposition of the Herbartian Theory of Education as expressed by Herbart himself and developed by 
Ziller, Stoy, Frick, Rein, and the American school. 

Sent postpaid at the given price. Write for a complete circular of the Series. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, . . . . . York. 


«“ “ > sa? By WILLIAM F. BRADBURY, Author of BRADBURY’S SERIES OF ARITH 
Sight Arithmetic. METICS. Cloth, 174 pages. Price, 30 cents. 


This book is prepared for the use of pupils in Grammar Schools, to be used side by side with the regular 
text-book in Written Arithmetic, and can readily be used in connection with any series of Arithmetics. It 
presents the best modern method of teaching Mental Arithmetic in the Grammar grades. 


Sample copy sent for examination on receipt of 15 cents. Address 


THOPIPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Wari 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS 


For the Training of Teachers in Normal Methods as Applied to Vocal Music and Other Branches. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS, 189058. 


A NEW 
MENTAL 
ARITHMETIC. 


The sessions of 1895 will be held as follows: 

Eastern Summer SchceoOIl, Brown Univer. 
sity, Providence, R. I., Tuesday, July 16, to Fri- 
day, August 2, 1895. 

Western Summer Schoo! Northwestern 
Military Academy, Highland Park (near Chi- 
cago, Ill.), Tuesday August 6, to Friday August 
23, 1895. 
Courses of instruction in Normal Methods as 

applied to the following branches : 


VOCAL MUSIC. 

According to the principles of instruction and 
by the aid of the Musical Illustrations preemies 
in The Normal Music Course and in The 
Cecilian Series of Study send Song, by 
JOHN W. Turrts. 

The instruction in this course will have special 
reference to teaching and to directing the teaching 


*PTANOFORTE. 

According to the methods and principles em- 
bodied in The Synthetic Method for the 
Pianoforte,by ALBERT Ross Parsons, A.C.M., 
as developed by KATE S. CHITTENDEN. 


*PENMANSHIP. 

According to the principles of movement and 
writing set forth in the Normal Review Sys- 
tem of Writing, including also (to those who 
wish) the principles of Vertical Writing, as de- 
signed by Profs. D. H. FARLEY & W. B, GUNNISON, 


*PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


According to The Ling System of Swe- 
dish Gymnastics, as taught in the Boston Nor- 
mal School of Gymnastics, under the direction of 
Dr. CLAES J. ENEBUSKE. 


The instruc‘ion in each department will be strictly “* Nor- 


of vocal music in the publie schools. 


DRAWING. 
According to the methods of The Normal 
Course in Drawing, by Prof. H. W. SHAYLOR. | 
The instruction in this course will have special | 
reference to the teaching of drawing in the public 
schools, 


mal” in character, its purpose being TO TRAIN TEACHERS, 


*Courses of Instruction will be given at the 
Eastern School in all these branches; in the 
Western School Courses of Instruction are offered 
in either of the last three branches in which five 
or more pupils enroll themselves before July 1,95. 


INSTRUCTORS : 


Department of Vocal Music. Emory P. 
RUSSELL, Director of Music in the Public Schools 
of Providence, R. 1. LEONARD B. MARSHALL, Su 
vervisor of Music in the Public Schools of Boston. 
*REDERICK A. LYMAN, Director of Music, Public 
Schools, Syracuse, N.Y. Miss MINNIE M..JAMESON, 
Director of Music, Public Schools, Woburn and Mil 
ton, Mass. SAMUEL W. COLE, Director of Music in 
the Public Schools of Brookline and Dedham, Mass., 
and Professor in the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston. Mrs. GisH GARWOoD, Director of 
Music, Public Schools, Salem, Mass., and in the Pri 
mary Schools of Somerville, Mass. Miss Lizzi O. 
STEARNS, Director of Music in the Publie Sehools 
of Springfield, Mass. 


Department of Drawing. II. W. SHAYLOR, Di- 
rector of Drawing in the Public Schools of Portland, 
Maine. 


Depar'tment of Penmanship (iocluding Ver- 
tical Writing). H. FARLEY, Professorof Pen- 
manship in the State Normal School of New Jersey, 
at Trenton, N. J. 


Department of Piavoforte Instruction. Miss 
KATE 8S. CHITTENDEN, Professor of Pianoforte 
Playing in the Metropolitan College of Music, New 
York city. 


Department of Phys'cal Culture. Miss EMMA 
EK. BROWN, Director of Physical Culture in the State 
Normal school, of Rhode Island. 


In each Department of Instruction the Instructors here 
named will be assisted by other competent and well-known 
Instructors and Lecturers. 


Tuition. 815 in any one course; each addi- 
tioual course to the same student, 810. 
Those proposing to enter either school should send 
their names (enroll) as early as possible to the Bus 
iness Manager or Secretary of the School which they 
willattend. All correspondence, inquiries, ete., refer- 
ring to the EASTERN SCHOOL should be adressed to 
ALBERT A. SILVER, Jr., Bus. Man’g’r, 
110-112 Boylston St., Boston, or 
FRANE D. BEATTYS, Secretary, 
31 E. 17th St., Union Sq., N. Y., 
And those referring to the WES TERN SCHOOL to 
A. W. HOBSON, Bus. Manager, 
262-264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, ©; 
ROBERT FORESMAN, Secretary, 
262-264 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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TOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLIL—No. 21. 


Physical = Chemical Apparatus, 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, 


Dynamos, Motors, and 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
we Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors Science Dept. of National School 
Furnishing Co.) 


179-181 Lake St., Chicago. 


Warerooms 
Mention this paper.) Established 1871. 


IN 
/ SCHOOL 


Only complete Science Factory in the West. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 


Photographic Supplies, 


Own your minerals. WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. A pleasing Science. 
Increase your collection. Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments Always popular. 
Systematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. y learned. 


rn 


4 
NEW 
$ ALPHA CRAYONS UNITED STATES @ 

¢3  cHicaco 
$ ERASERS........ KENDALL’S 
LUNAR TELLURIC $ 
NATIONAL GLOBE........ 
$ 
NEWNATIONAL } 

READING CHARTS 


GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 


CATALOGUE UPON 
APPLICATION 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE Go. 
315-321 WABASH | AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO 14 FIFTH | AVE., NEW YORK 


PP PPP PP PPD LPP 


MINERALS HOME 


A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 


Address for circulars MINER EH. PADDOCK. 1280 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 


OPTICAL LANTERNS. 
CHICACO. 


KIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Se The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
18 INO FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 
G 8. PERRY, 73 Boston. Manufactured by 
W. A. OLMSTED, 182 FF. H. COOK & CO. 
Jhicago. 
J.B. Lirrmoorr Com (Successor to GouLD & COOK), 
717 Market at, “Philadelphia. Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send machines on trial to responsible parttes. 


Importers and Manfrs. o7 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY, LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. CHICAGO. 
The Favorite Numbers, 


303, 404, G04 E. F., 351, 170, and 601 E. F. 


pans to the progress of pupils an secure credit to the teacher. 


ka@™ Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemicals 


Laboratory 
Supplies 
New Alcohol Bunsen 
Blast Lamp. 


of every description. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch 8St., Philadelphia. 


OATALOGU ES mailed on receipt of postage, 6 cts. 


The BEST MACHINE for SCHOOL and HOME 


it makesa PERFECT POINT and NEVER 
BREAKS THE LEAD. 
Goodell Co., Antrim, N.H.: Waterbury, Conn. 
Gentlemen :—You have the best pencil sharpener 
that was ever put on the market. Have used it more 
than 3 years. Pours truly, G. L. HARRINGTON, Pres. 
Harrington's Business Co lege & School of Shorthand. 


All Sonieoete sell it. Price $1, sent, express 
paid, $1.25. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 


Musical, far and high! 
factory Bells for Sc ools, Churches, 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, Y.' 1826. 
Deseription and nrieer on anvlieation 


peg Barnes’ Pen 


, Aise P. D. & 8. ( PENS. 


COBRESPONDING with Adver- 
tisers please mention this Journal. 


PEERLESS ADJUSTABLE DESK 2 SEAT. 


of over 125,000 Children. 


THE BOBRICK SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


The Greatest | 
Railroad on Earth. 


Santa Fe Route 


Most Picturesque 


Line to Colorado ; 


ver in July, please remember that the 
Bye 6 offers: 


. As low rates as anybody 
2: Through Pullman may and free 
chatr-cars from Chicago. 
3. One hundred miles’ view of the Rocky 
mountains between Pueblo and Denver. 
4. Opportanity to attend Summer Schoo! 
at Colorado Springs, under shadow of 
Pike’s Peak’—on return trip. 
Yor pamphlets, address G. T. 
NICHOLSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
Monadnock Building, Chicago. 


No other line is so popular. - 


If you fu to N. E. A. meeting at Den- 


FRE YOU GOING 


To the National Educational Association meeting, 
which will be held in Denver, Colorado, next sum- 
mer? If so, please send your name and address to 


| | the undersigned, in order that you may receive at 


School Furniture and Supplies of Every Description. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


| 
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CONSTRUCTED ON STRICTLY HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES. 


Our system of Scales for Height of Pupil, Desk, and Se based 
It embodies the recommendations ot cies upon the mensuremente 


The Vienna, Frankfort, Prague, and St. Petersburg School Desk Commissions. 


The best Authorities of this Country have been consulted and their recomm 
erdations 
We manufacture three styles of Adjustable Desks and Seats, viz.: -_ 


THE PEEBLESS, THE ECLIPSE, and THE POPULAR; also THE FAVORITE Stationary Desk and Chair, 
Four styles of chair, viz.: 4, B, C, and D. The above cut represents “ The Peerless style 4.” 
Our motto: ** If anything is worth doing at all, it is werth deing well.” 

BUY THE “‘ PEERLESS” AND CET THE BEST. 


Catalegue and estimates furnished on application. 


AND PARABOLON ENC! 1ES: 
) LANTERNS AND STEREOPTICON 
may be used with Oil Lime,Gas 
or Are Electric Light College and School (ERI 
a specialty. Decidedly the Best. 

- B. COLT & CO., 115, 117 Nassau St,, N. Y. 


AND J. W. 
SCHOOL § SCHERMERHORN & Co. 


YORK. 


the earliest possible moment the most attractive pre- 
gramme of the mecting and outline of the railroad 
rates and transportation facilities. The Chicago & 
Alton Railroad, with its connections, forms the best 
and popular line from Chicago, Bloomington, and St. 
| Louis to Denver. Througt palace reclining-chair 


@| | cars, free of extra charge ; Pullman drawing-room 


sleeping cars and dining our SOMERVILLE 


General Agent Passenger Department, Chicago 
& Alton R.R., 195 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


For the Meeting of the 


National Educational Association 


Denver wduly;, 


will sell Excursion tickets at a we 
not to exceed 


One Fare f= Round ‘Trip 
with $200 added for membership fee. 


Through Palace Sleeping Cars, Dining 
Cars, and Free Beclining Chair Cars, 
Chicage to Denver, 


Write to W. B. KNISKERN, Gen’! Passenger 
and Ticket “—— Chicago and Northwestern 
R’y, Chicago, for full information. 


ALLAN LINE. 


PORTLAND to LIVERPOOL 
via Londonderry. 
NEW YORK and CLASCOW 
via Londonderry. 
CLASCOW and BOSTON 
via Londonderry 
and Calway. 

Passage Tickets at Lowest Rates. 


H. & A. ALLEN, 92 State St., Boston. 
FAT FOLKS 


AINLEY, Supply, Ark, says: 
‘I lost 43 Ibs., and feel splendid. ” No 
starving. No sickness. Particulars and 
sample box, sealed, 4 cts. 
HALL & CO., “#.Y.” Box 404, St.Louis, Mo. 
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Weekly. > 682.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


clubs of three ormore, . . ear. 
One renewal and one new subscription. 2:99 “7 : 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $f.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at clut rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a cl three 
more is formed and all names are sent in or one person ae in 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . 
Both papers to one address, e e 


» $1.00 a year 
- 83.00 * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
aSomerset St. - © «+ « Boston, Mass. 


(Written for the JOURNAL.) 


TO MY NEIGHBOR. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 


My neighbor, have they injured thee? 
Turn, smile upon them royally. 

Thou wouldst not have their kiss, I know. 
O, do not faint beneath their blow. 


Be patient. Live thine own pure life, 

And do thy work; for soon their strife 
Shall change to peace. They’ll sue to thee 
To be their king, on bended knee; 

For whom the world cannot subdue, 
Straightway it sets itself to woo. 


THE CITY IN SPRING. 
T like the city in the spring, 
It has a hint of everything. 
Down in the yard I like to see 
The budding of that single tree. 


The little sparrows on the shed : 

The scrap of soft sky overhead; 

The cat upon the sunny wall; 

There’s so much meant among them all. 


The dandelion in the cleft 

A broken pavement may have left, 

Is like the star that, still and sweet, 
Shines when the house-tops almost meet. 


I like a little; all the rest 
Is somewhere; and our Lord knows best 
How the whole robe hath grace for them 
Who only touch the garment’s hem. 
— Mrs. Whitney. 


THE PLACE OF PRAISE. 


BY ROBERT G. LEAVITT, WILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Perhaps the chief immediate end of school training 
is to develop the scholar’s innate love of work. Of 
true work, the physical definition is suggestive : Work 
is the moving of resistance through space. Drudgery, 
mere sustaining without carrying, is not work. 

Now, the single condition for the conception, 
growth, complete maturation of this love is that the 
work be true work; that there be put forth energy ; 
and that this energizing be fruitful. 

Given such material as the boy has faculties for 
working in and fashioning after his own forms of 
thought, and it is impossible for his creative spirit 
not to delight in work, which is creation. 

Of course, the education of the boy I have in mind 
was begun several generations ago, so that he has 
energy. And with his school education the problems 
are simply (1) to place before him fit material for his 
energy to seize upon — difficulty of itself allures him ; 
(2) to teach him how to use his energy; (3) to help 
him measure the successfulness of his energizing. 

In relation to the third problem, praise, of a certain 
character, has a place. 

When a man’s muscles work well, gratification 
from their exercise and the feeling of power are im- 


mediate. Thus the strong chopper delights in his 


three cords of wood cut and piled in a day. Not less 
honestly, the youth exults in the arduous work of the 
game. 

But in the realm of spiritual creating, the result, 
whether of victory or of defeat, is less easily per- 
ceived and more tardily felt, 


Now, if successful energizing engenders a love for 
itself through the consciousness of power, we should 
make sure that the boy recognizes the successful issue 
of his undertakings. Generally, indeed, if he has 
done true work, he will perceive its sweet taste. But, 
occasionally, he needs some maturer mind to confirm 
him in his sense of mastery; and herein is the func- 
tion of praise. 

Thus praise, if it be helpful praise, is not a reward 
of merit, for the sense of merit is reward enough. 
Least of all is it flattery. It is not given because it 
is agreeable to the boy and lubricates the machinery 
of class work. Such praise enfeebles. Right com- 
mendation is simply confirmation of the sense of 
supremacy over difficulty, which the boy already in 
some measure feels. In its expression it is simple 
and in occurrence infrequent. It is oftenest con- 
veyed in a look or in the manner of the “ That 
will do.” My old principal’s brief, “That is good, 
R »’ with an inflection of strong confirmation, 
when I had put forth my very best strength, gave me 
confidence and an inspiration which lasted. 

I have been led to think about the nature and fune- 
tion of right praise by the remark of a teacher whose 
experience seems to have been that any praise what- 
ever leads to over-confidence and relaxation. It 
seems to me there must have been a wrong idea at 
the basis of the commendation bestowed by this 
teacher. For I am certain that occasionally, after 
real and good work, praise, as confirmation of the 
sense of successful energizing, powerfully strengthens 
the love of work. 


ETHICS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


BY HARRIET R. PEASE, 
Teacher of Moral Science in Monson Academy, Mass. 


‘Some educators object to having ethics taught in 
the secondary schools, upon the ground that the 
youthful mind cannot comprehend the subject, and 
that a smattering of knowledge leads to conceit, as the 
pupil thinks he has settled questions which in reality 
he has only touched upon the surface. Perhaps this 
is a matter concerning which, as Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley would declare, “much may be said on both sides.” 
May not a similar objection be as justly brought 
against any other branch of study, mathematics, his- 
tory, literature, science? Some may say that there is 
always trouble when religious matters are brought 
into schools; that the home, the church, the Sunday 
school, are the proper places for such training. 
Others may hold that in any classroom rights are 
maintained and duties taught, and that, unconsciously, 
indirectly, every subject should develop moral truths. 
Granting both of these points, are there not still 
cogent reasons why morals, as a scientific study, 
should be brought to the mind of every high school 
and academy scholar ? 

Religion and ,ethics are not identical—are not 
even necessarily associated; true, example is better 
than precept; the child does imbibe truth from a 
pure, uplifting atmosphere; yet, as he advances to- 
ward manhood, does he not need a basis of principles, 
consciously confirmed by reason, and seem to be illus- 
trated by history and experience, on which to estab- 
lish his actions, and by which to judge of right and 
wrong, of duty and privilege? Does the average 
Sunday school teaching furnish this? As a pupil 
once remarked, through the study of moral science 
one learns the reason for actions one has done under 
instruction, or by the influence of example. If 
society and government are to approach the ideal, is 
not this an essential preparation for citizenship ? 

An unprejudiced, unsectarian presentation of ethics 
ought not to offend any religious denomination, while, 
by the different lights varying minds throw on the 


topics discussed, each may be broadened and drawn 
into closer sympathy with all. Leaving out matters 
which every individual conscience must decide for 
itself, there is yet a large field of common knowledge 
and belief, and many important questions of general 
interest that demand attention. In my own class- 
room, representatives of four denominations have 
regularly met, and never has any unpleasantness 
arisen. Catholic girls have been among the most 
interested, interesting, and helpful members. In no 
other class has greater enthusiasm been shown, or 
more satisfactory results obtained. Mind, heart, and 
conscience seem to take on new life, and years after, 
one and another say: “I never gained so much from 
any other study. I often recall what was said in 
moral science class, and am helped to know what 
to do.” 

No dull theory will attract youth, but theory 
lighted up by practice can hardly fail to impress. 
Lines of thought wholly new to them will help to 
quicken spiritual life. Suggestive questions will 
draw out expressions that show the pupils position, 
and give opportunity for personal work. A simple 
outline of theory is sufficient. The teacher can make 
his own. Dr. Hopkins’ “ Law of Love,” because of 
the prominence it gives to Christ’s system of ethics 
as superior to all others, and the clearness with 
which it makes evident that this law of love is con- 
sistent with philosophy and nature, furnishes a satis- 
factory basis. “The highest good of all creatures 
capable of good” is set forth as the law of our being, 
to attain which should be the effort of each individual. 
The law of limitation is given prominent place; 
one principle or incitement to action is lower than 
another, serving as a condition for the higher. For 
example, appetites are lower than desires, desires 
than affections. These lower principles may be put 
into exercise so far as their action facilitates the action 
of higher principles; nor are they to be crushed out 
by the higher, which depend upon the normal use of 
these. This rule, readily grasped by the pupil, forms 
a healthful ground of judgment in regard to actions 
and their limitations. 

The subject can be applied to the everyday life of 
pupils, and they enjoy this practical turn. Some 
topics can be discussed less freely in mixed classes, 
and for these the boys and girls may be instructed 
separately. Purity, friendship, and marriage are 
vital subjects too often passed over in the education 
of youth, so that one goes out to learn, perhaps by 
sad experience, what a wise parent or teacher should 
have made known. : 

An important point to emphasize is the inevitable 
results that follow given courses of action. Law, 
recognized in the physical world and in civil society, 
has no less force in the realm of morals. Sin always 
brings its penalty, a penalty which no repentance can 
remit. Sin is endless in its consequences, unfitting 
one to be and to do what otherwise one might have 
become and accomplished. The greater the accumu- 
lation of sin, the greater the suffering; but, as the 
sensitive nature most acutely realizes, no sin goes un- 
punished. Woula that these burning words of Long- 
fellow were engraven on the walls of every school- 
room and on the heart of every youth : — 

‘* Never by lapse of time 
The soul debased by crime 
Into its former self returns again ; 
For every guilty deed 
Holds in itself the seed 
Of retribution and undying pain.” 

All leading points in the study may well be illus- 
trated from literature, by poems and stories to be 
read, and quotations to be committed to memory. 
The evils of avarice are set forth in Dickens’ “ Christ- 
mas Carol”; the effects of uncontrolled ambition and 
a seared conscience are portrayed in the character of 
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Macbeth; the beauty and strength of mercy and love 
inthe “ Merchant of Venice”; while scores of passages, 
here and there, crystalize other moral teachings. An 
excellent little work with which to supplement the 
general study is Kingsley’s “ Water Babies,” so rich 
in suggestiveness. ‘Everything has a meaning, 
although the story itself is simple,” said one of a class 
now reading it. Tom, the poor little chimney-sweep, 
whose ideal can be no higher than the greatest man 
he knows, aims to be like his master —a miserable, 
drunken wretch — until he sees the keeper of a lord’s 
game, whose livery and authority arouse his childish 
admiration. When unexpectedly brought face to face 
with the purity of little Ellie, asleep on her immacu- 
late couch, Tom, for the first time, learns that he is 
dirty. The words of the Irishwoman, who typifies 
Providence, ring in his ears, “Those that wish to be 
clean, clean they will be, and those that wish to be 
foul, foul they will be.” Taken in charge by the 
fairies, he has many a lesson to learn, and is not able 
to mingle with these higher beings, or to see them, 
until he has learned to be kind and helpful to the sea 
beasts. With widening knowledge comes increased 
longing for nobler things, until, finally, through the 
discipline of Mrs. Bedonebyasyoudid (Law) and Mrs. 
Doasyouwouldbedoneby (Love), by the help of Ellie, 
and by his own efforts in behalf of old Grimes, he is 
fitted to find Mother Carey (Blessedness), and to go 
where “Those who go there must first go where they 
do not like, and do what they do not like, and help 
somebody they do not like.” 


COLORED SCHOOLS OF WASHINGTON, 


BY J. QRMOND WILSON. 


| Address, March 15, 1895, on the occasion of the presentation of a por- 
trait of Senator Patterson to be hung upon the walls of the Patterson 
school, Washington, D. C.) 


The white public schools of Washington were or- 
ganized under an act of the city councils, with Thomas 
Jefferson, then president of the United States, as 
president of the first board of education, in 1805. 
The colored public schools were organized under acts 
of the United States congress in 1862. 

By an act of congress of May 21, 1862, ten per 
centum of taxes collected from persons of color in Wash- 
ing and Georgetown was ordered “to be set apart for 
the purpose of initiating a system of primary schools 
for the education of colored children,” residing in 
said cities ; and by act of congress of July 11, 1862, 
a board of school trustees was created to administer 
this school fund and have charge of the colored 
schools. ‘The total amount of this fund for colored 
schools for the period from May 2, 1862, to June 30, 
1863, more than a year, was $346.50. 

By an act of congress of June 25, 1864, the act of 
May 21, 1862, was repealed, and the municipal au- 
thorities of Washington and Georgetown were re- 
quired “to set apart each year, from the whole fund 
received from all sources by such authorities, appli- 
cable under existing provisions of law to purposes of 
public education, such a proportionate part thereof as 
the number of colored children between the ages of 
six and seventeen years” in said cities “bear to the 
whole number of children thereof.” 

An act of congress of July 23, 1866, was amenda- 
tory, and declared that the act of June 25, 1864, 
should be so construed as to require the municipal 
authorities of Washington and Georgetown to pay 
over “to the trustees of colored schools” of said 
cities “such proportionate part of all moneys received 
or expended for schools or educational purposes ” in 
said cities, “including the cost of sites, buildings, im- 
provements, furniture, and books, and all other ex- 
penditures on account of schools, as the colored chil- 


dren between the ages of six and seventeen years” in 
said cities “ bear to the whole number of children, white 
and colored, between the same ages.” 

Under the act of 1864 the colored schools were en- 
titled to receive 108 per centum of the school funds, 
and under the act of 1866, 20 per centum. 

A statement of the account of the corporation of 
Washington with the trustees of colored schools 
made up to November 11, 1866, showed that the total 


amount due the colored schools, under these several 
acts of congress, from May 21, 1862, to June 30, 
1866, a period of a little more than four years, was 
$19,293.72, of which the sum of $10,134.33 had been 
paid to them, and $9,159.39 was in arrears. 

In transmitting this statement to the city councils, 
December 10, 1866, the mayor of Washington said : 
“Tt will be apparent from this report (a copy of 
which I transmit herewith) that this corporation has, 
notwithstanding the frequent allegations to the con- 
trary, met the burdens put upon it for the education 
of colored children with remarkable promptitude (?). 

“Ineconelusion, I would suggest, that as the trustees 
of colored. schools, as I have been informed by their 
treasurer, are in want of money to meet their obliga- 
tions, speedy action on your part, appropriating the 
money to pay them what, according to the report, has 
been ascertained to be due them.” 

Senator J. W. Patterson was a distinguished edu- 
cator as well as statesman. Born and reared among 
the granite hills of New Hampshire, in an environ- 
ment of severe industry and economy, his first school 
lessons were learned in the short summer and winter 
terms of school then kept in the little red schoolhouse 
provided for each district of that day. 

His industrial education was not neglected even in 


H. C. Currine, 
State Superintendent, Nevada. 


that early time. He did the “chores,” a very com- 
prehensive word in the New England vocabulary, em- 
bracing an extensive list.of daily duties required 
about the home of a farmer. As he grew older he 
swung the axe and the scythe, held the plough, 
guided the harrow, planted in the spring, and har- 
vested in the autumn,— in short, contributed his full 
share to the constant and exacting labors required of 
a thrifty New Hampshire farmer. 

From the first, his extraordinary intellectual as 
well as physical endowments attracted attention, and 
his worthy ambition and industry carried him suc- 
cessively from the district school to the academy, and 
from the academy to the college, from which he was 
graduated with distinguished honors. After a short 
interval, devoted mainly to teaching, he was recalled 
to his alma mater as an instructor and professor, and 
at the same time filled the office of *commissioner of 
common schools of his state, until he was elected by 
his fellow-citizens to represent them in the United 
States congress. Thus he was thoroughly equipped 
as an educator by superior natural abilities, education, 
and experience before he entered the political field, 
and he well knew the value of that little common 
school in which his own higher aspirations and fruit- 
ful intellectual life had first budded. 

Mr. Patterson was in congress, first in the house of 
representatives and then in the senate, from 1863 to 
1873, the formative period of a system of public 
schools for the colored youth of this city, the period 
when the legislation to which I have called your at- 
tention took place,—and he was the originator and 
eloquent and successful advocate of the most impor- 
tant part of it. 


The act of 1864 was the Magna Charta of the col- 
ored schools of the District of Columbia, and in re- 
porting the important provisions of this bill from the 
committee of the District of Columbia, Mr. Patter- 
son said : — 


‘¢ But the most important feature of the amendment is the 
seventeenth and eighteenth sections, and in the proviso to the 
nineteenth section, which provides for separate schools for the 
colored children of the District. To accomplish this, we have 
provided that such a proportion of the entire school fund shall 
be set apart for the purpose as the number of colored children 
between the ages of six and seventeen bear to the whole num- 
ber of children in the District. These are the principal points 
of difference between the senate bill and the substitute reported 
by the committee for the District of Columbia. I may say that 
the committee were unanimous in their approval of these pro- 
visions, and [ trust that that foreshadows the unanimity in the 
house. 

‘* We may have differences of opinion in regard to the proper 
policy to be pursued in respect to slavery ; but we all concur in 
this, that we have been brought to a juncture in our national 
affairs in which four millions of a degraded race, lying far below 
the average civilization of the age, and depressed by an almost 
universal prejudice, are to be set free in our midst. 

‘¢ The question now is, what is our first duty in regard to 
them ? I think there can be no difference of opinion on this. 
that it is our duty to give to this people the means of education, 
that they may be prepared for all the privileges which we may 
desire to give them hereafter.” 

But we should fail to do Senator Patterson full 
justice.if we limited our notice to his work as a legis- 
lator or in behalf of only the colored schools of this 
city. His heart and his intellect comprehended all hu- 
manity, and all phases of the complex educational 
problems to be solved in a great republic like ours, 
founded upon the general intelligence and virtue of 
the people. Through his active agency several acts 
of congress were passed conveying to the city sites, 
and in some cases buildings, which were of great ser- 
vice to the schools, especially so in their then straight- 
ened circumstances. He made an address at the ded- 
ication of the first of our school buildings worthy of a 
name,— the Wallach,—and a little later another at the 
dedication of the Jefferson, and on many minor occa- 
sions spoke words, eloquent, inspiring, and helpful, to 
those who are laboring to build up a system of schools 
worthy of Washington. To him, more than to any 
other member of congress of his time, were appeals 
made for such legislation and practical assistance for 
the public schools of this city as were desired from 
the national legislature, and they were never made 
in vain. 

Standing on this platform at this time and looking 
back over the course of the public schools for the 
colored youth of the District of Columbia from their 
starting point in 1862, at a glance we see that it is a 
long way from the $346.50, appropriated for the sup- 
port of colored schools for the first period of some- 
thing over a year, tothe more than $350,000 just ap- 
propriated for the same purpose for the coming year ; 
a long way from the few temporary, ill-adapted, 
rented rooms of that day, to the scores of large, sub- 
stantial, commodious, well-equipped buildings with 
which the District is now dotted over at convenient 
intervals, and crowning the whole, this magnificent 
high school edifice in which we are assembled ; and a 
long way from the total illiteracy of the great mass 
of the colored people in this capital city then, to the 
general intelligence prevailing now. 


COREA, 


BY MAC LEOD. 
Corea, as the seat of the war between Japan and 
China and the ostensible cause of that conflict, cannot 
fail to be an interesting country at present. A glance 
at the map will show how very similar to Florida it 
is in shape. It is bounded on the east by the Japan 


sea, on the west by the Yellow sea, and on the north 
by the Yalu and Tumen rivers, its only connection 
with the mainland being a small portion of exceed- 
ingly rough, rocky country. This little peninsula, 
which is about the size of the state of Minnesota, is 
known to us as Corea, or, as it frequently appears in 
print, Korea, but by the Orientals it is called “ Ta-Jo- 
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Son,” which signifies “Great Morning Calm,” the 
name of the present dynasty. The population of the 
kingdom of Corea is estimated at about 28,000,000, 
and the area at 92,000 square miles. The country is 
divided into eighty states or “do,” ruled by govern- 
ors appointed by the king, and these “do ” are again 
divided and subdivided, each minor part being under 
the rule of a petty official. There are four military 
districts and about forty military posts on the sea- 
coasts. Belonging to the different states there are 
about two hundred fortified towns. 

The climate is very cold in the northern part, but 
elsewhere resembles our own North Atlantic states. 
Snow is plentiful in all sections in the winter, and 
the rainfall at all seasons is excessive. The country 
is mountainous, with fertile valleys and thickly 
wooded regions. Numerous rivers flow through the 
country, on one of which, the Han, the capital of 
Corea, Seoul, is located. (See map.) This city has a 
population of about 250,000. It is govered by a 
mayor, appointed by the king. Other large cities are, 
Asan, Ping-Yang, Fusan, Chemul-Po, and Gensan. 
In regard to means of traveling and modern conven- 
iences, Corea is away behind the age. There are few 
well-made roads, only narrow paths, steep and stony, 
and in some places so precipitous and rocky as to 
be almost impassable. It was over such obstacles 
that the Japanese army had to make its way on to 
victory. The climate and soil of Corea are favorable 
for vast agricultural schemes and the mountains con- 
tain valuable minerals, but the poor means of travel- 
ing or conveying goods, and the lack of means of 
communication with other countries, deprive the pen- 
insula of much wealth that might be derived from 
Nature’s gifts. Coast and river trade are equally 
poor, the Corean craft being of the most unseaworthy 
style. So, that, with a climate that stimulates vege- 
table growth and a soil that conceals hidden treasures, 
the indolence and lack of ambition of the Coreans 
have caused them to remain poor amid vast stores of 
wealth. This lack of energy and general condition of 
uncomplaining poverty is largely due to the plan of 
government, which demands absolute subjection and 
discourages individual enterprises and experiments. 

There are two distinct classes of inhabitants, those 
who hold some official position and consider work be- 
neath them, and the common people, who must work 
to support the privileged ones, and who are so poor 
that it is a problem how they keep body and soul to- 
gether. The officials subsist by extortions from the 
lower classes. Seen as individuals, the upper class 
of Coreans are remarkably attractive and cultivated, 
priding themselves on their good manners, and are ever 
ready to extend a friendly hand to foreigners. The 
working classes are good-natured and talkative, but 
very excitable. 

Most of the fruits and vegetables common in the 
United States are found in Corea, and many others 
peculiar to that country alone. Gold, silver, iron, 
and copper mines are in the mountains, and coal has 
been mined and used as fuel within a few years, since 
the country was opened to foreigners. Cattle of a 
fine breed, large and strong, are raised in Corea, but 
Corean horses are small and only used for riding. 

The origin of the Coreans is not known, but they 
have a written history dating back three thousand 
years, and are counted among the oldest nations of 
the world. In personal appearance they are similar 
to the Japanese and Chinese. They have slight bodies, 
but are taller and much lighter in color than either of 
these nations. Their principal food is rice. The 
men wear loose garments; the dress of the women re- 
sembles that of American women in many respects. 
The dwellings and temples are similar to those of 
China. Free schools and educational institutions of 
many kinds have been established, and, with but few 
exceptions, the Coreans, both rich and poor, can read 
and write. <A literary man is highly esteemed, and is 
treated with a respect equal to that given to officials 
of a high rank. The present form of government has 
been in existence since 1394. It is an absolute mon- 
archy. There is no regular constitution, although 
there are written laws. These latter are made by 


three prime ministers and numerous senators, with the 


consent of the king. When any important matter 
needs especial attention an upper and lower house, 
consisting altogether of one thousand noblemen of 
various degrees of rank, meet and discuss the ques- 
tion. Another important party is formed of literary 
men, and this party really represents the people. The 
king often has either the upper or the lower house 
meet in session to confer with him and frequently 
calls upon the literary party for advice. The latter 
often present a petition to the king on behalf of the 
people. The king, although considered an absolute 
monarch, is very much under the control of his three 
prime ministers, who have a right to correct his con- 
duct, both in regard to private matters and public 
affairs. 

Buddhism and the doctrines of Confucius are the 
two religions of Corea, the former, which was intro- 
duced from India, being the religion of the people, 
and the second, introduced from China, the religion 


In 1876 the little kingdom did declare its inde- 
pendence, but China, in a short time, gained its old 
power over it, and contentions again began between 
Japan and China. An agreement was finally formed, 
in 1884, stipulating that neither country should send 
military forces to Corea without giving due notice to 
the other. Matters have never been pleasant, but the 
agreement was to all intents adhered to until the 
summer of 1894. Then an insurrection of the Coreans 
in the northern provinces, caused by the unjust ex- 
tortions and arbitrary actions of the official classes, 
as already referred to, formed an excuse for China to 
send troops to Corea to aid the government. The 
required notice to Japan was purposely delayed, and 
the Japanese, considering it a disregard of the 1884 
agreement, sent a force of 2,000 men to Asan. (See 
map.) Japan made a fair statement of its require- 
ments, in particular demanding that Corea have a gov- 
ernment for itself, and not one under Chinese control. 


of the court. The numerous temples built by the 
government in honor of Confucius are only opened to 
the common people for educational purposes. Re- 
spect for women and loyalty to parents are the funda- 
mental principies of a Corean’s education. Coreans 
are proud of their ancestry, and keep a record of their 
genealogy with great care. When a man seeks to be 
appointed to a high official position, his family tree 
is studied, and if his lineage is not above reproach, he 
cannot occupy the position. 

The Corean language has not changed perceptibly 
for centuries. It is written in perpendicular lines, 
the principal word having the modifying words 
grouped around it. Japan has been trying to secure 
the independence of Corea for a number of years. 
Although ‘a monarchy, the peninsula was greatly 
under the domination of China. It was to the inter- 
est of Japan that Corea should be independent, and it 
has tried in many ways to introduce a reform in the 
government of that country. China, while not bravely 
meeting Japan on the question, has instigated the 
Coreans to offer constant insults to Japan and to hin- 
der the trade between the countries. At the same 
time, although ready to claim Corea as a tributary 
state and secure any interest it could, it disclaimed 
all idea of being responsible for the Coreans’ actions 
when the latter displeased Japan. The Coreans, al- 
though anxious to shake off the authority of China, 
had been too long under the yoke to be of any assist- 
ance to the Japanese. 


China refused to talk, so Japan began to act, and 
with such power that in eight months China acknowl- 
edge herself defeated. By reference to the map the 
most important scenes of the war may be located, 
viz., Ping Yang, the scene of the first battle, Septem- 
ber 15 and 16, 1894, a signal victory for the Japanese 
troops; at the mouth of the Yalu river, September 
17, they gained a naval battle. At Wei-Hai-Wai, 
in China, the last battle was fought on February 
14, 1895. 

‘ the treaty of peace, dictated by Japan, Corea is 

By the treaty of peace, dictated by Japan, C 
to be recognized as an independent government, the 
king and his ministers to be in no way restricted in 
power by any outside influence. Also Japan is to 
take possession of Manchuria as far north as Mouk- 
den. (See map.) This portion of Manchuria is 
known as the Lian Tong Peninsula. It also demands 
the island of Formosa, and an indemnity equal to 
$150,000,000 in gold in American money, and insists 
upon the opening of a number of Chinese rivers and 
ports to commerce. 

To one of these conditions, the ceding of the Lian 
Tong Peninsula to Japan, the great powers of Russia, 
France, and Germany made strong protest, and for 
a while another and much more serious war seemed 
imminent. Japan has now released her claim upon 
Manchuria and takes instead an additional money in- 
demnity of $50,000,000. Much doubt has been ex- 
pressed as to whether Corea is able to stand alone, 
and it would be but natural that the efforts of that 
country to compete with the other powers should at 
first be weak; but Japan, having gained independ- 
ence for Corea, is not likely to desert her now. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


For out-of-door exercises clear up the school yard, 
by removing all loose stones and rubbish, make 
flower-beds and walks, and plant flowers, shrubs, and 
vines. — County Superintendent John Terhune, Penn- 
sylvania, 


CRITICISING COMPOSITIONS. 


BY JAMES WINNE, 
Principal of high school, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


At Poughkeepsie high school compositions are 
criticised for the purpose of training pupils to accu- 
racy of expression; also, for occasioning, through the 
written expression, the same thought-pictures in the 
writer’s mind that the reader has when he reads: of 
training the author to see himself as others see him. 

We consider this last feature of criticism the essen- 
tial factor of this important work. Hence, in our 
experiments, we have believed that the teacher is, in 
many respects, disqualified to criticise the composi- 
tion of an inexperienced writer, as her experience is 
so large that she demands too much of the child, in- 
stead of adapting herself to the ability of the child. 

We have this system: Each pupil writes under a 

The composition is given for criticism to 
some pupil other than the author. The critic writes 
upon his paper “24 on 36,” which means 24’s eriti- 
cisin of 36. With the composition in hand, he checks 
the word or the sentence which he considers faulty, 
and places the figure i. He immediately records on 
his paper criticism one. The critic is cautioned not 
to criticise too definitely. For instance, he does not 
specify “a comma needed here,” but “ punctuation.” 

We criticise, first, with respect to clearness of 
thought, and punctuation indicating the relation of 
thoughts; secondly, with respect to subject, placing 
related thoughts in the same paragraph ; thirdly, with 
respect to irrelevancy; fourthly, with respect to 
grammatical forms and spelling. Then the composi- 
tion, with this criticism, is returned to the author. 
Aided by the suggestions of his critic, the author 
revises his composition: After revision, he hands to 
the teacher the original composition, the critic’s paper, 
and. the revised composition. At her convenience, 
the teacher reviews with the author his two com- 
positions and the criticism. 

The result of our experience is as follows: At the 
end of the year we asked eight questions, the gist of 
which was: What benefit have you derived from the 
system of work during the last year’? All, save one 
pupil, answered: “I have derived more benefit from 
criticising than I have from being criticised.” One 
girl, who was most proficient in her work, said she 
found no one who had criticised intelligently. That 
testimony may seem to oppose our argument that the 
pupils are better critics than the teacher. Not so. 
The critic who is on about the same plane with the 
author, discovers errors, the criticism of which the 
author will appreciate, and by which, therefore, both 
critic and author will be benefited. 

Again, by the pupil’s discovering errors in the essay 
of his companion, he becomes persuaded that he can 
write as well as his companion, and he strives to do 
it. Thus far, we have found no essay the excellence 
of which discouraged the critic. 

If our pupils acquire a liking for writing ecom- 
positions, we have accomplished much. 


nuinber. 


Then a 
teacher’s review of five compositions during the year 
will amount to more than his criticism of twenty 
compositions written by pupils to whom the writing 
of compositions is irksome. 

The influence of our best compositions is extended 
still farther by public reading before the entire school. 
However, the author of the composition continues un- 
known to the school, and is known by the reader only 
by number. Occasionally, and always for specific 
reasons, the author is revealed to the school. 

Our pupils enjoy writing compositions, and we 
have more calls for compositions to be read than we 
can answer, 


SPRING — TENNYSON. 
BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


A LANGAUGE LESSON. 


As the children entered the schoolroom, they saw a 
poem written neatly upon one of the blackboards. 
Miss Sherman had asked Robert Wallace to copy 
five stanzas from ‘Tennyson’s “In Memoriam ” : — 

Now fades the last long streak of snow, 
Now bourgeons every maze of quick 


About the flowering squares, and thick 
By ashen roots the violets blow. 


Now rings the woodland loud and long, 
The distance takes a lovelier hue, 
And drowned in yonder living blue 

The lark becomes a sightless song. 


Now dance the lights on lawn and lea, 
The flocks are whiter down the vale, 
And milkier every milky sail 

On winding stream or distant sea; 


Where now the sea-mew pipes, or dives 
In yonder greening gleam, and fly 
The happy birds, that change their sky 

To build and brood; that live their lives 


From land to land; and in my breast 
Spring wakens too; and my regret 
Becomes an April violet, 

And buds and blossoms like the rest. 


The pupils were asked to copy this poem carefully, 
and read it thoughtfully. 

Then a few words, as bourgeons, ashen, lea, sea- 
mew, were explained by Miss Sherman. Each pupil 
of the language class had a blank-book. Turning to 
the first blank leaf, they placed on the first line: 
“Tennyson.” Under this was written: English poet. 
Born in England in 1810. Composed verses when a 
boy. Published a volume of poems before nineteen 
years old. In 1850, became poet-laureate. 


Maud. 
Idyls of the King. 
Enoch Arden. 
The Holy Grail. 
The Tournament. 
| Locksley Hall. 


Beneath this was placed each pupil’s favorite quota- 
tion from the poem on the board. Miss Sherman 
asked why these particular lines were their favorites. 

Miss Sherman walked carefully up and down the 
aisles to see that the exact words were copied, marks 
of punctuation and capitals all in their correct places, 
and letters carefully written. “Now,” said she, going 
to the board, “let us see how many phrases in this 
poem suggest to us the springtime.” These were all 
given, and the following questions were asked: What 
is the difference between poetry and prose? Between 
poetry and poesy ? Why is this poetry ? Which verses 
rhyme ? What is arhyme? What is a verse? How 
many verses in this poem? What is a stanza? How 
many stanzas in the poem? How many verses in 
each stanza? Why does each line begin with a capital ? 
Write the first stanza in your own words and in one 
sentence. Is it poetry now? Why not? What is the 
difference? Amy may tell me, in her own words, 
what the second stanza tells us. Explain why certain 
lines of every stanza are indented. 

Let us see if we can find any alliterations in our 
poem. The pupils delighted in hunting for allitera- 
tions, and quickly the answers came: “last long,” 
“loud and long,” “sightless song,” “lawn and lea,” 
‘greening gleam,” “build and brood,” “live their 
lives,” “land to land,” “buds and blossoms.” 

Then Miss Sherman called for synonyms for the 
following words: fades, blow, loud, lovelier, hue, 
dance, vale, fly, happy, wakens, and rest. 

A list of the adjectives found in the poem was then 
made out. A list of adverbs and verbs followed. 


Opposite the adjectives was placed the noun each 
describes. 


Leading poems. ¢ 


“Change the second stanza to four interrogative 
sentences,” said Miss Sherman. “Change them to 
exclamatory.” “ Now change them to negative,” was 
the final request. ‘ 

Define interrogative, exclamatory, and negative 
sentences, 


The next requirements were: Tell me the deriva- 


tive words in this poem. What is a derivative word ? 
Are there any compound words in the poem? What 
is a compound word? How many syllables in the first 
verse of every stanza? How many in the last? How 
many in the second and third lines ? 

Miss Sherman was quick to see any sign of weari- 
ness, so she said: ‘“ You may all stand by your seats 
and, as I point to the words, we will pronounce. 
First, I will pronounce the word, then you.” She 
selected streak, bourgeons, flowering, ashen, wood- 
land, lovelier, hue, blue, sightless, milkier, greening, 
brood, land, breast, violet, rest. She next pointed to 
combinations containing two words, then three words. 
After the pupils were seated, Amy, Frank, ani 
Harold were asked to look up, in the cyclopedia, the 
words violet, lark, and sea-mew. Then, to different 
pupils was assigned a part, or sentence, or stanza to 
paraphrase, while to others was the request for mental 
pictures in the various stanzas. 

The class was dismissed, with the request that at 
to-morrow’s lesson each should hand in a well-written 
story about this poem and its author. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHING OF 
KEEPING. — (IV.) 


BY HUGH HORTON, 


BOOK 


Considerable time should be spent on the correct 
forms of letter writing, ordering goods, invoicing, 
making statements, and receipting. Most of this 
work can be done outside of class and handed to the 
teacher for correction. First, however, it would be 
well to have a recitation on the board consisting of 
letter writing. Impress upon the pupil that brevity 
and exactness is the chief charm of a business letter. 
It aggravates the busy man to find in his mail a letter 
of two pages that he must read to learn certain facts 
which might have been written in half a dozen lines. 
After they are familiar with letter writing, require 
each pupil to prepare an order for merchandise or 
supplies. Direct them to make order brief. These 
will be handed to the teacher for correction. At 
the next recitation the teacher will return them to thie 
pupils, each order being given to the writer of it, that 
each may see his errors ifthe has made any. After 
inspection they may exchange papers, and for the 
next recitation each shall bring to the class an invoice 
of the goods the order for which he holds. At this 
point explain to the class that a statement is a notice 
of indebtedness which the creditor sends to his debtor 
each month, while an invoice is an itemized list of 
articles bought, with price and amount given. By re- 
quiring a part of the class to write statements at the 
board and a part invoices, the difference will be clearly 
illustrated. At the next recitation the teacher will 
return the invoices, corrected. 

Every person paying money to another on account 
desires something in return to show that payment has 
been made. Directly after invoicing will be an oppor- 
tune time to take up the subject of receipts. The 
customary way to receipt for payment of goods bought 
is to return invoice to shipper with remittance, and the 
shipper will write or stamp on the face of it “ Paid,” 
the date of payment, and his name or the name of his 
firm. When invoice is not returned a receipt should 
always be sent, either in the form of a letter acknowl- 
edging the receipt of remittance or a regular form of 
receipt. For the face of the invoices which have been 
returned to the writers, require each one to remit 
either by check, draft, or note. This can be done in 
class by distributing blank paper among the pupils 
and will thus give the teacher an opportunity to learn 
how well they have remembered the forms of these 
checks, drafts, and notes. Each one may hand his re- 
mittance, whatever it may be, together with invoice, 
to his neighbor at the right, and he will acknowledge 
it either on invoice, by letter, or by regular receipt, 
and then return to the one from whom he received it. 
It will be found necéssary to require a part of the 
pupils to use one form, a part another, and a part the 
other, in order to have any method employed except 
that of simply receipting on the invoice. 

Call the pupils’ attention to the value of a copy of 
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all letters, orders, and invoices sent out, and then ask 
them how they may keep a record of them. If none 
know the customary way, give this to them as a 
“something to find out,” and some bright member of 
the class will appear at the next recitation with a 
clever description of the letter-press. The teacher 
‘an borrow from the book and stationery dealer two 
or three letter files, bring them to the class, and ask 
the pupils to explain what they are to be used for. 
Many, if not all, will be surprised and pleased at these 
cheap but very necessary contrivances in which to 
arrange, for quick and convenient reference, letters, 
invoices, etc., received from others. 

At some period of advancement in this work,— and 
in this the teacher must be guided by the brightness 
of the class,— the day-book and journal may be com- 
bined. ‘This is done by writing the memoranda in 
the second space in the journal while both the debit 
and credit journal entries are made in the first space. 
The significance of careful memoranda of all transac- 
tions can never be too thoroughly fixed in the mind 
of the bookkeeper. 

In the foregoing articles only double entry has been 
considered, and in teaching it is advisable, ordinarily, 
to defer single entry till double entry is mastered. 
It is what the name implies, single entry. Each item 
is entered but once. While very simple, it does not 
admit readily of a statement of the present worth of 
the business, nor will it admit of the valuable test, 
the trial balance, which we use in double entry. But 
this method is valuable in its place. It is of immense 
service in a large retail business in connection with 
the double entry series, and many small dealers em- 
ploy this method only. In connection with the cash- 
book it would be of great value as a system of book- 
keeping for family use. By this method, by opening 
an account with each member of the household, with 
board and with house expense, the manager of the 
household can ascertain at the end of the year in what 
manner all expenditures have been made. 

Bookkeeping admits of practical illustration as 
very few studies will. For this reason, it would seem 
almost impossible, that if the teacher be interested 
the class will not also. Here, too, the teacher has a 
powerful influence toward shaping the future fortunes 
of the pupils. This responsibility will thrill the con- 
scientious teacher with an ardent desire to succeed. 
A gentleman of great culture and refinement, who 
had in his early business career met with reverses, 
said to me one day: “If, while at school, I had been 
taught, together with Latin, Greek, mathematics, and 
metaphysics, the first principles of business success, 
the value of money and the danger of debt, I would 
not have been compelled to spend some of the best 
years of my life in learning these things by a dearly- 
bought experience.” 

Searcely a recitation but will afford the teacher an 
opportunity of bringing before the pupils the import- 
ance of fitting themselves, no matter what their pres- 
ent condition may be, to earn a livelihood, the neces- 
sity of spending less than they earn, the horror of a 
weight of debt, and, above all and first of all, that 
true and honest dealing, together with a healthful 
sympathy for all associates, is, in business, as in all 
other walks of life, the only happy road to success. 


WAND EXERCISE. 


BY ANNA DIXON. 


The number of girls may vary, but I find that sixteen make 
a good showing. ‘The costumes are to be left to the taste of the 
leader. ‘Turkey red calico trimmed with white is very effective. 
Red ribbons to match. ‘The wand should be about three-fourths 
of an inch in diameter, and reach from the floor to the armpit. 
Any good march or schottische will do for this exercise. No 
signals are given. At the different tableaux, colored lights may 
be used to good effect. 

No. 1. Girls march in by fours. Hands at sides, right hand 
grasping wand six inches from end. Wand resting against right 


shoulder. When the stage is reached, divide, and by twos 


march across front; turn, and march toward the back; then 

across the back; join, and march to front by fours. Repeat. 
No. 2. All march, turning to right. Girls on extreme right 

taking very short steps. This will form across. Repeat. 


No. 3. All march, turning to left, forming across. Repeat. 

No. 4. March; first four turning to right; second four to 
left; third four to right; fourth four to left. This will, if 
done properly, form two long lines, forming in opposite direc- 
tions. Repeat. 

No. 5. March; first four to left; second four to right; third 
four to left; fourth four to right. Same figure formed as in 4. 
Repeat. 

No. 6. Short steps taken to position for drill work. Girls 
should be at least tliree feet apart. Heels together. Shoulders 
back. 

No. 7. First chord of music, left hand across chest; palm 
out; clasping wand at shoulder. Second chord, arms down, 
holding wand in front. Third chord, wand across chest. 

No. 8. Wand down in front and back to chest four times, or 
during four counts. Wand straight up and back to chest four 
times. Wand directly in front at arm’s length and back to 
chest four counts. 

No. 9. Down on one count, up on second, out in front on 
third and fourth counts. Repeat three times. 

No. 10. Wand out towards right from chest in a horizontal 
position four times, pointing right foot out and back simultane- 
ously with wand four times. 

No. 11. Wand out to left from chest. Horizontal position. 
Left foot moving at same time. Four counts. 

No. 12. Alternate right and left. Eight counts. 

No. 13. Right hand raised level with head. Left hand 
across waist. Left foot back. Four counts. 

No. 14. Left hand raised level with head. 
across waist. Right foot back. Four counts. 

No. 15. Alternate. Eight counts. 

No. 16. Right hand holding wand on hip, the left hand in 
front. Wand in position of charge. Left foot pointing front 
and back to place. Four counts. 

No..17. Left hand holding wand on hip. Right hand in 
front. Right foot pointing front and back to place. Four 
counts. 

No. 18. Alternate 16 and 17 for eight counts. 

No. 19. Tableau. By twos in each row, wands crossed to 
look like X. Eight counts. 

No. 20. Right hand in front; left hand clasping wand under 
right arm. Right foot back four counts. 

No. 21. Left hand in front. Right hand clasping wand under 
left arm. Left foot back four counts. Between each count 
wand is brought back to position across chest. 

No. 22. Alternate 20 and 21. Eight counts. 

No. 23. Crossing hands, right hand over left. Wand brought 
to a horizontal position. Right foot crossing left simultane- 
ously with right hand. One count. Left hand over right; 
wand to horizontal position, left foot crossing right. Alternate 


Right hand 


eight counts. 

No. 24. Left arm across chest. Right hand and arm close 
to side. Right foot forward and back four counts. 

No. 25. Right hand over chest. Left hand at side. Left 
foot forward and back four counts. 

No. 26. Alternate eight counts. 

No. 27. On first count wand brought on level with eyes 
on ‘‘and” of the counting. Wand raised directly over 
head on ‘* two,” lowered at level of waist on ‘‘ and,” right hand 
raised and left lowered on ‘' three”; left hand raised and right 
lowered on ‘‘ and”; over head on ‘‘ four.” Level with eyes 
on ‘‘and.” Downin front. Repeat. 

No. 28. Tableau. By fours point wands toward centre, and 


touch upper ends. Eight counts. 

No. 29. Wands over head. Bend body, and turn wands to 
right four times; pointing left foot to the left simulta- 
neously. 

No. 30. Same as 29, only turning to left, and pointing right 
foot out. 

No. 31. Alternate right and left foot; eight counts. 

No. 32. Wands over head. All to right of centre line, move 
wands to right four times; left four times. Alternate four 
times. 

No. 33. Those to right of line move wands to right; those to 
left of line move wands to left; four counts. All move wands 
over head to centre line; four counts. Alternate eight 
counts. 

No. 34. Bowing low with wands at arm’s length. Back to 
place; over head; four counts. 

Bending body back; arms thrown back. 
place; over head; four counts. 

No. 35. Bow with wand at arm’s length; body bent to right. 
Back; then left. Repeat. Between each movement wand is 


Wand back to 


brought back over head. 

No. 36. Plain step. Count ‘‘ one and,” ** two and,” ete., to 
‘eight and”; turning to the right. Quarter way around feet 
still; on ‘* three” wand at chest; on ‘‘ and” wand at arm’s 
length in front; on ** four” back to chest, and on * and” down 
in front. Turn until backs are to audience; wands to chest, 
front, chest, and down, as described in first of this number. 
Turn another quarter; wand used in like manner. Turn to 
front; wand the same. 

No. 37. Turn to left instead of right, and follow directions 
as given in No. 36. 

No. 38. Those to right of centre line, turn to right; those to 
left of line, turn to left, and follow directions as given in 36. 

No. 39. Twisting of wands. Right arm does the twisting, 
while left is held stationary, the wand slipping through the 
loosely- closed fingers.g Four counts. 


No. 40. Left hand twisting, right hand stationary. Four 


counts. 
No. 41. Alternate four counts. 


No. 42. Wand back to same position as when marching in. 
On first count, left hand across chest, grasping upper part of 
wand; on ‘‘ and” wand down in front; on ‘‘ two” wand held 
upright in left hand, close to body; on ‘‘ and” right hand drops 
to side; on ‘* three” right hand across chest, grasping wand ; 
on and” down in front; on ‘‘ four” upright in right hand; 
left hand at side. Repeat. 

No. 43. Use same counts as in 36. Turn quarter to right; 
on three, make a slight jump, right foot crossing left; wand 
raised over head; on ‘+ and” bow low, keeping wand at arm’s 
length; on four’ wand over head again; on and” wand 
down in front. Turn so backs will be to audience. Same 
jumping and rising as already described. Turn another quar- 
ter. Jump and use the wand the same. Turn to front with 
same movement of feet and wands. 

No. 44. Turn to left instead of right, using same motions as 
given in 43. 

No. 45. All in the right of centre line turn to right; those 
on left of line turn to left. Follow same directions as are 
given in 43. 

No. 46. Tableau. First and third rows kneel, raising wand 
over the head. Second and fourth lines advance left foot, 
wand resting on right hip; held in place by right hand. Left 
hand grasping wand near centre. Eight counts. Close ranks 
and march off, using same changes as when coming on. At the 
last forming by twos; then when falling in at the back, fall in 
by ones. 


Department of Mathematics, 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathe- 
matics should be addressed to the editor, F. P. Marz, M.A., 
M.Sce., Ph.D, Reading, Penn. 


(98 ) By W. H. Martin, Newark, N. J.— Wow many feet 
from the eye must be held a circular coin 1} inches in diameter, 
so as just to occult the full moon? 


Solution. 


Let x feet = the distance from the eye to the centre of the 
coin; then, if half a degree be taken as the angular diameter 
of the moon, we must have fan 15'= 4 (1})/a. cot 
15/ = 11}} feet. 


(400) By J. C. Newman, Los Angeles, Cal. — What is 
the price of 3% stock, that it may yield 3} % interest after de- 
ducting a discount of $,, from every twelve dollars? 

Solution. 

After deducting the specified discount from the par ($100) 
value of a share, we have the proportion: $'}§5; 8.1 :: 3 1% 
3%. .*. V = $873, which is the required price. 


(213.) By Crartes E. Myers, Canton, O. — Assuming 
the earth’s orbit to be a circle, if a comet move ina parabola 
around the sun, in the plane of the earth's orbit, show that the 
comet cannot remain within the earth’s orbit longer than 78 
days. 

Solution by the Editor. 

Let MA N be the orbit of a comet whose time within the 
earth’s orbit, B ED F,is a 
maximum, A the comet’s peri- 
helion, and @ any other position 
of the comet in its orbit. Make 
A=a,SC=p, 
ZAS C = 6; then will the 
equation of the parabolic orbit 
of the comet be p = 2a/ (14 
cos 8) = a / cos*} @, and the 
area AS 
sec! 4 @d0= a? tan® 
fattan'}@... (1). Since 
cos? 40 =a/p, the area of 
A D, as found by putting cos} 0 (a+r), ortanjo= 
+4], in (1), becomes A=} (r+ [a 
(* —a)]; therefore, the area of the parabolic segment 

The areas described about a common centre of force, by two 
bodies meving in different orbits, are in the subduplicate ratio of 
the parameters of those orbits ; and the parameters of the orbits, 
in this case, are 2r and 4a. Therefore, (27): ¥ (4a) 7? 
:my (73 X 2a) = the area described by the comet in one year, 
Since the comet describes equal areas in equal times, we have 
wy 2a): 4 (r+ 2a) [2 —@) X 2a) 7: 7", in 
which 7’ = the number of days in a year and 7” = the number 
of days the comet is within the earth’s orbit. From this pro- 
Ya) [2 (r—a)] 


portion we find 7” = ( es ) 7, = a maxi- 


mum, the variable quantity being a. Differentiating with re- 
dT 4(r —a) — (r+ 2a 
da ¥ [2 (r—a) ] 
hr. This value of a substituted in the expression to be made 
» 9° 
a maximum, gives 7” = ( = ) 7’, = (; ) th part of a stderial 
on 
year, = 77.5098054 + siderial days; and since this number of 
days is necessarily less than the number of days specified in the 
problem, the truth of the problem is established. 
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Tue University of Buffalo does a good thing for 
itself, as well as for the city and the profession, by es- 
tablishing a school of pedagogy, with four able pro- 
fessors in charge. 


THe JourNAL would rather many times over find 
that it has been in error and the president of the 
N. E. A. in the right than the reverse, if only some- 
one will show how it ean think so. 


Att honor to Ohio for having persisted in her 
efforts to seeure Chancellor James H. Cantield of the 
University of Nebraska as the head of her State 
University at Columbus. He is one of the grand 
university leaders, an educational chieftain, while 
the University of Ohio is now in position to rival 
Ann Arbor and the University of Wisconsin and 
Berkeley. 

Tuts is the year for Denver. The citizens are 
thoroughly alive to the privilege that is theirs of 
Already 

There 
is a free excursion from Denver to Greeley, where 
they will stop and visit the normal] school, then go 
on to Cheyenne, Wyoming, and visit that thrifty city, 
returning to Denver at night. 


entertaining the teachers right royally. 
they are beginning to announce their plans. 


Other similar attrac- 


tions are in store. Go to Denver. 


ESTHETIC PRINCIPLES* 

The teacher deals more in prose than poetry, in 
fact, more than faney, in ethics, rather than wstheties. 
There is a time in which the school needs to see the 
beautiful, as well as the good, and the courteous, as 


well as the just. Such a time is this in which we 


Esthetic Principles.” By 
Cloth. 201 pp. Price, $1.25. 


Henry Rutgers Marshall. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 


live. Our age is intense. Success is the almost uni- 
versal god. The schools are inclined to’ force chil- 
dren to read for the news,.to study nature to get 
power, to seek manual training because it pays, to 
study language, to sell goods and fill roles well, ete. 
This is an extreme view, but there is an element of 
truth in it that we cannot afford to ignore. Suecess 
is all right in its proper place, but it is worth little, 
except as we are able to enjoy the fruits of it when 
it comes. 

To know beauty when we see it, to enjoy it as we 
find it, is one of the high missions of the school. In 
the near future this is to be of even greater moment 
than in the past. Only as the public schools empha- 
size this in the securing of teachers, in the fitting out 
of school rooms and grounds, in the choice of subjects 
and methods, can they retain that class of pupils that 
can attend private schools and will chose them if they 
offer more of the esthetic. 

Mr. Marshall highly appreciates the beautiful, sees 
how much its teaching signifies, and renders the cause 
of discrimination in beauty good service in these 
pages, which offer delightful reading and intellectual 
profit, as well as artistic inspiration. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


MEMORIZING 


It is entirely clear that the criticism of memorizing 
has gone so far that there is a lively reaction. ~ The 
trouble was not with the principle of memorizing, but 
with the character of that which is memorized. The 
demand now is for more and more memorizing, but of 
the masterpieces. 

The following correspondence explains itself. Some 
publie-spirited citizen would do well to follow up this 
inatter in the high school or academy in which he is 
most interested : — 


A fellow-lover of Shakespeare, who desires to remain un- 
known, has asked me in his name to offer to Chauncy-Hall 
school a prize for memorizing Shakespeare’s verse. This is 
done not merely, as will be seen by the following letter, for 
love of a school where English literature has always been 
treated as deserving quite as much attention as Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics, but also to stimulate the study of the greatest 
of poets. 

This gift is made as an experiment. If successful, the 
donor proposes to establish similar prizes elsewhere. I trust 
you may see your way clear to printing this, for possibly it 
may stimulate others to follow my friend’s example. The 
taste for sound, wholesome literature may be cultivated just 
as certainly as the taste for oatmeal and simple food. 

The pernicious influence of the corroding stuff exposed for 
public sale on our book stalls can in no manner, it seems to 
me, be better counteracted than by further attempts in the 
schools to encourage a taste for the clearer water of pure 
literature. 

Forcing a child to learn by heart makes the task nauseous; 
but the stimulation of a prize removes that drawback and not 
only encourages the study of sound literature, but induces 
exercise of the memory, a highly useful gift too much neg- 
lected in these days of printing, patent files, and typewriters. 

I honestly believe that this gift may mark a new departure, 
or, perhaps, a wise return to a method and branch of educa- 
tion too much neglected or forgotten. 

Yours truly, 
Curtis Guitp, Jr. 
New York, April 9, 1895. 
My Dear Guitp: — 

My attention has just been called to a recommendation in the 
last Harvard catalogue that ‘*a considerable amount of Eng- 
lish poetry should be committed to memory.” 

As I should like to do something to second the admirable 
move of our a/ma mater, I will give to Chauncy-Hall school, 
where we both were educated, seventy-five volumes of Rolfe’s 
edition of Shakespeare, as prizes for memorizing Shakespeare 
lines. 

Thirty-seven of these volumes — being a full set of the 
plays — are to be awarded to the scholar who learns the largest 
number of lines, not less than one thousand, that are approved 
by the teacher. The other thirty-eight volumes are to be 
divided into prizes of from one to twelve volumes, according to 
the discretion of the principals of the school, among pupils of 
all ages, from very young children to students old enough to 
enter college. 

This offer is only to one school (Chauncy Hall) for this one 
year. If, however, the experiment is successful, I may possi- 
bly continue it for several years and extend it to other schools. 

You will see, at once, that if my name were known there 
would be danger of my being overrun with applications to do 
the same by scores of other schools. 

I ask, therefore, that you will do me the favor to make this 
offer in my behalf, that my experiment may have a fair trial, 
and that my name shall not be known. 

In order to prevent confusion arising from variation in the 
text of different editions, the lines must be as they appear in 
Rolfe’s edition. 


THE ARMENIAN CRISIS IN TURKEY-* 


It has been many a year since the world in civi- 
lized or uncivilized regions has witnessed any such 
horrors as those in Armenia last year, and there is 
reason to hope that never again will such horrors be 
repeated. It is too revolting for perusal, and yet it 
is a duty to know the possibilities of such a people 
as the Turks in Sassoun, who in 1894 did deeds that 
would have horrified any nation on the face of thie 
globe since the creation. 

The author is peculiarly equipped for giving an 
authentic account of these bloody deeds. He was 
born in Turkey, resided recently in the centre of 
Armenia, as a missionary physician for four years, 
and being now independent of all societies, he can 
speak with entire freedom, 

Dr. Greene is one of the few men who dares speak 
his convictions. Any man who has relatives in that 
country dare not speak or write lest vengeance be 
taken upon their innocent people at home for their 
utterances here. Dr. Greene pleads with the “ human 
conscience ” of Europe and America to assert itself. 
His indictment of England is indirect, but it is terri- 
ble. For nearly half a century has that Christian 
nation stood guard at the doorway of the “ disorderly ” 
house of Turkish licentiousness, bribed by commer- 
cial advantage. England has played a part no whit 
more honorable than that of the corrupt and cor- 
rupted bribe-taking police who granted immunities to 
the brothels of New York. 

The root of all evil is misgovernment in Turkey — 
an organization that breeds death and corruption, a 
disease which is hereditary, chronic, fastened upon 
the vitals of the nation. He is not eulogistic of the 
mass of Armenians, b t they have rights on the one 
hand and grand possibilities on the other. 


*« The Armenian Crisis in Turkey. The Massacre of Is‘. 
Its antecedents and significance.” By Frederick Doris Greene. 
Illustrated. New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


THE NEW ENGLAND ACADEMY. 


What is inaname? The grammar school is any- 
thing but a grammar school, and the Back Bay 1s 
Boston society’s front door. The New England 
Academy is the time-honored appellation for the 
county academy, the female seminary, the collegiate 
institution, and the endowed high school. Of its 
past there is no oceasion to speak. Its rise and its 
decline have entered into the woof of educational 
history; its rejuvenation and ultimate glorification 
are already being spun for the warp of a new and 
improved pattern in the history now being woven. 

The New England free school was born 200 years 
before the American public school idea was in germ; 
the New England common school idea was fossilized 
before the public school was crystalized. The free 
school was cursed by the sentiment that it was for 
the poor, for those who could afford nothing better; 
the common school was jeopardized by the intense 
jealousy of the assumption of any authority outside 
the district lines, or within, as to that matter. The 
schoolhouse, the choice of schoolmaster, the board- 
ing of the schoolma’am, even the sawing of the wood, 
were matters for the school district politicians to farm 
out among themselves. 

There could be no public school idea until the ele- 
ment of freeness was so far eclipsed by the aspiration 
for superiority that the wealthy should seek it for 
what it was, rather than the poor because it was free; 
there could be no public school until the idea of ¢om- 
mon should no longer mean a common administration. 

The best could be best secured for all, and free to 
all, by generous public support, under expert direc- 
tion, winnowed from the material in the widest field. 

The New England Academy set the standard for 
the best, broke down the reverence for a common, 
local, not-to-be-interfered-with administration, made 
quality signify more than cheapness, and then, and 
not till then, was the public school possible. The 
academy spirit gave up its life to give birth to a 
thousand-fold more valuable idea, — the public school, 
which, while free, should aspire to the best, and be 
content only therewith. 
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But the New England Academy did not die when 
it gave birth to those ideas that made the fpublic 
school possible. It lost much of its vitality, and, 
mother-like, rested for the recuperation of its forces 
before reéntering vigorously upon life’s responsi- 
bilities. 

The New England Academy, with all that the name 
signifies, was never so vigorous as it is to be in the 
near future. Whatever is universal must come under 
the tyranny of the gravitation of human nature 
There is no supreme merit in anything that has not 
the permeating force that tends to project itself into 
universality; but universality becomes very thin 
unless the current be deepened and its life heightened 
hy the tonic of fresh life, vigorously propelled by the 
involuntary heart-beat of a great purpose. 

The public school, with its universality, needs once 
more the ennobling influence of the New England 
Academy,— not only needs it, but hungers for it. 
The public school men and women recognize that it is 
a great responsibility that rests upon the school to 
train the men and women into whose keeping is to be 
entrusted America’s future. 

No educational convention to-day knows a public 
from a private school teacher. No man uses the term 
public schools with any thought of excluding by that 
term the New England Academy. 

Of course, the public school is for the greatest 
good of the greatest number, and it was the fool’s 
folly that launched the idea some years since that the 
publie school teacher should make the dunce-end of 
the class the head; that the public school teacher 
was chiefly responsible for having “no exceptions.” 
This has led to the error of not promoting any child 
in a well-graded school who does not “average up” to 
a standard, and of not promoting until the end of the 
year a child that distances his mates in five months. 

The public school is and must ever be for those 
who are in the procession. It can never furnish 
ambulances for the specials or for the unevenly- 
developed, nor acrobatic instructors for the brilliant 
genius. 

The world’s timber must always be grown in 
forests; but if you find live oaks, thin them out to a 
grove. 

There is no philosophy in taking a child out of the 
public school because he is a Methodist or a Presby- 
terian. He can be just as well trained if he is in the 
intellectual procession of the public school as though 
he was an Episcopalian or a Unitarian; but if, for 
any cause, a child is mentally slow, or socially crude ; 
if, through misfortune, there is no home life for her, 
or, through good fortune, there is too much home life ; 
if she has genius for music, art, or literature, that 
makes special expert training advisable, it is a mis- 
take to keep her in a public school, where the 
teacher’s energy must be disseminated among sixty 
children in a primary school, fifty in a grammar 
school, and thirty in a high school. Such a child 
needs to be where there are not more than ten chil- 
dren to a teacher, and where, instead of being with 
one teacher for five hours a day, she is with different 
teachers for fifteen hours, eating at the same table, 
sitting in the same drawing-room and library. 

The New England Academy has not rallied to its 
privileges and responsibilities an hour too soon. 
These institutions are not too numerous nor too 
varied. In proportion to their prosperity will be the 
strength, vigor, and the improvement of the public 
schools. 


DICKENS AND THACKERAY. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


One whose life has been largely in books comes to 
have a multitude of notes that accumulate in a useless 
way, especially if his pen is over busy in the discus- 
sions and controversies of the day. It is a luxury, 
sometimes, to go into such a treasure house, in which 
are stored things culled at random from books on the 
A few of these long-ago glean- 

Dickens never wrote a speech, 


train or in the study. 

ings are here grouped. 
never prepared it till the day before he was to deliver 
ity He was a brilliant speech-maker. 


Thackeray 


was no speech-maker, ;but he preparedflectures with 
scrupulous care and was a great success. 

Dickens wrote “Pickwick Papers” and “Oliver 
Twist” side by side, and neither of them was a week 
ahead of the publication in which they appeared. 
He simply wrote to keep out of the way of the press. 

Thackeray never saw the end of a story from the 
beginning. He usually began publication without 
knowing the plot or the number of characters to 
figure in it. 

Dickens ate and drank little; Thackeray, much 
Dickens would never break a public engagement; 
Thackeray never cared to keep one. 

Dickens was famous at twenty-four, while Thack- 
eray was forty before he had any recognition. 

Dickens, while on his reading tours, refused all invi- 
tations of asocial or public nature; Thackeray refused 
nothing. 


Thackeray’s ideal in style was Fielding. Dickens 
was in the habit of taking long walks alone. Thack- 


eray was not a walker, was uot fond of being alone. 
Whenever he wrote anything ‘that specially pleased 
him, he would run out and find some chum to whom 
he could read it. He was never happy till he had 
shared his delight. 

Thackeray’s first lecture in Boston was upon “ Pro- 
crastination,” about which he always declared that 
he knew altogether too much. His departure from 
America with engagements unfulfilled was never for- 
gotten or forgiven by Americans. 

Dickens made a large fortune through his American 
tours as a reader of his own works. He kept his 
appointments with scrupulous exactness. 

Dickens made his reputation at twenty-four through 
“Boz.” At thirty he applied for a magistracy in 
London for the sake of the salary, and failed to get it. 
He edited the Daily News at thirty-one at $200 a 
week. 

Thackeray had a very simple and direct faith in the 
most orthodox religion, but he never prided him- 
self upon practicing this or anything else that ho 
preached. His death was painless. He was found 
dead in bed, having retired as unconcernedly as ever, 
to awake in the Land Immortal. 

Dickens was ill but a day, and was unconscious 
from the first attack of stupor from which he died. 

The two men were as unlike as two novelists of the 
same day could well be, but each is all the morejfas- 
cinating through contrasts. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


New York School Journal: The Boston Journar or Epu- 
CATION appears in brand new type. It always contains valuable 
material for the educator, and is a welcome visitor in all parts 
of the country. 


Omaha proposes a long step backward,—the shortening of 
the school term from ten months to nine. This saves nearly 
$50,000; but it comes out of the teachers’ salaries and out of 
the children’s education. 

Of 667 graduates of the Newnham College, England, 108 
have married, 122 are living at home, five are doctors, two 
missionaries, one a bookbinder, one a market gardener, and 
374, more than half, teachers. 

State Superintendent H. C. Cutting of Nevada is a native of 
Iowa, though his parents moved to Reno while he was an infant. 
He was educated in the public schools of that city, and gradu- 
ated at the Nevada State University four years ago. He began 
teaching at once, and after three years’ experience was elected, 
at the age of twenty-five, state superintendent of schools of the 
‘*Silver State” of the Union. Mr. Cutting is probably the 
youngest man in this country ever elected to a state superin- 
tendency. He made a brilliant ‘‘run,” easily leading his 
ticket. He has the hearty support of the profession, and will 
do much for the development of the interests of the common 
schools, as well as of the university. 


The Macy Manual Arts building, in connection with the New 
York Teachers’ College, was dedicated with appropriate cere- 
mony on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of last week. There 
was probably the best exhibition of manual arts work that has 
yet been made outside the World’s Fair, and in addition to this 
there was a brilliant reception on Thursday evening, an elabo- 
rate exhibition of class work on Friday, and more than a score 
of addresses on Saturday. The building was presented, com- 
pletely equipped, by Mrs. Josiah Macy as a memorial to her 
husband. It is 147 feet long, seventy-one feet wide, and five 
stories high. In addition to rooms for wood and metal work- 
ing and for the various grades of drawing, there are a large 


lecture hall, a museum, a library, and a conference room. 
Great credit is due to President W. H. Hervey of the Teachers’ 
College, and to Professor Bennett, who has special charge of 
this department. 

Mr. Robert W. Mason of Springfield, Mass., has suggested a 
plan by which immigrants may be enabled to acquire the 
English language more readily than is usual. His plan in- 
volves a pictorial alphabet of the forty-five elementary sounds 
of the English language, by which, by means of the small cuts 
easily memorized, the sounds of the different letters are sug- 
gested. The most important feature of his scheme is the use 
of parallel columns, in which are to be printed side by side the 
regular English version of the New Testament and the English 
pronunciation as indicated by his system. ‘That is to say, the 
foreigner will see in one column the English words and beside 
them the explanation how to pronounce them. Mr. Mason 
proposes to post placards in many tongues at wharves, eating 
houses, railway stations, and other places naturally frequented 
by immigrants, telling them where they can learn to read 
English quickly. 

The city of Fitchburg has honored herself by an elaborate 
celebration of the completion of twenty-years’ service of Su- 
perintendent J. G. Edgerly. The Teachers’ Association gave 
Mr. Edgerly a banquet at the Fitchburg house. Practically, 
all the members of the school board and the corps of teachers 
were in attendance. Mr. and Mrs. Edgerly, together with 
C. S. Alexander, the president of the association, and Miss 
Irene C. Cowles received. Mr. Chapin, principal of the high 
school, was toastmaster, presenting the speakers most felici- 
tously. The following indicates the line of commendation by 
Mr. Chapin: ‘In all my experience I never knew a man who 
was so sympathetic, so generous with help, suggestion, and inci- 
dent of experience. We all have had many evidences of his 
kind help. I never knew a man who made things so easy for 
the teachers. A superintendent can make things so uncomfort- 
able for the teachers. I have never heard him speak a cross 
word. The duties of a superintendent are to oil the bearings 
of the school machinery, and this he has ever done. I never 
knew aman of more tact. His face is ever turned the right 
way.” At the close of his remarks Mr. Chapin, in sincerely- 
complimentary phrase, presented the testimonial (which was 
the teachers’ selection) of their good will. It was a very rich 
and beautiful Mexican onyx table, standing thirty inches high, 
made up of two slabs, fifteen inches square, and supported by 
four legs. Between the slabs the legs were onyx, and the lower 
one was supported by brass standards, which, with the trim- 
mings, were plated with 22-karat gold. To complete the adorn- 
ment of this beautiful gift, an exceedingly handsome Doulton 
vase, twenty or more inches high, was included in the gift 
presented. Other beautiful gifts to Mr. and Mrs. Edgerly, 
from various sources, completed the compliment of the even- 
ing. Mr. Edgerly’s response to these remembrances was very 
happy. 


THIS AND THAT, 


** Come with me, 
And I'll your guide and Mentor be; 
For I the points of vantage know, 
The gnazes of the woodland glades, 
And many a secret Mother Nature keeps 
Only for those whose love for her ne'er sleeps.” 


Franklin was the son of a soap-boiler. 

Rudyard Kipling’s seven words for $1.00 is said to be the 
highest price paid to any literary man of our times. 

‘*The Princess Aline,” Richard Harding Davis’ popular 
story, is to be translated into French and German. 

Miss Emma Brooke, an Englishwoman, is the author of ‘* A 
Superfluous Woman,” so long credited to Sarah Grand. 

Mrs. Ward’s * Marcella” is in its twelfth edition in London, 
which means that the twentieth thousand is now on sale. 


Walter Besant has been engaged on a history of London for 
twenty-six years. He is just beginning to see the end of his 
labors. 

Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson, with her son, Lloyd Osborn, 
has arrived in San Francisco from Samoa, and will live part of 
the time in Oakland. 

A short time ago, the residents of Twice Told, near Oswego, 
N. Y., became dissatisfied with the name, and Colonel Robert 
Ingersoll suggested Chestnut, and the name has been changed 
accordingly. 

Dr. Donald MacLeod tells a story about Professor Blackie. 
Professor Blackie frequently stayed at Dr. MaeLeod’s house in 
Glasgow: One night (says the doctor) we were sitting up to- 
gether. Blackie said in his brusque way, ‘‘ Whatever other 
faults I have, Iam free from vanity.”’ An incredulous smile 
on my face roused him. ‘* You don’t believe that; give me an 
instance.” Being thus challenged, I said, ‘‘ Why do you walk 
about flourishing a plaid continually ?” ‘ T’ll give you the his- 
tory of that, sir. When I was a poor man, and when my wife 
and I had our difficulties, she one day drew my attention to the 
threadbare character of my surtout, and asked me to order a 
new one. I told her I could not afford it just then, when she 
went, like a noble woman, and put her own plaid shawl on my 
shoulders, and I have worn aplaid ever since in memory of her 
loving deed.” 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Onsecr Lessons Scrence. By 


Vincent T. Murche. New York: Macmillan & Co. Vol. I. 

Cloth. 208 pp. 

No better scheme for teaching the science of everyday things 
has ever fallen under our eyes. It is based upon that remark- 
able plan of the London school board. The author began the 
preparation of these lessons the first year that the board an- 
nounced its plan, and he has revised his notes each year. His 
notes are full, clear, and helpful. 

The best possible idea of the scope of the work will be to give 
the subjects ‘‘ taught about”: Clay, putty, gutta percha, sugar, 
salt, coal, cork, and sponges; the cat, the dog, the sheep, and 
the pig; starch, wheat, rice; the horse, the cow, the rabbit, the 
monkey, the mole. More elaborate treatment is given to other 
substances, as water, which flows, flows down, breaks into 
drops, falls in round drops, takes the form of the vessel which 
holds it. It treats of properties of matters, characteristics of 
animals, peculiarities of grains, ete. It is a perfect mine of 
information for the class. 

First Lessons tv Reapine. By Elizabeth H. Fun- 
denberg. Teachers’ edition. Based on the phonic method. 
New York: American Book Company. Boards. 140 pp. 
Genius and art combine to make this an epoch-making first 

reader. Probably no single book has ever had such possibilities 
of advancing the reading of the country as this. Whether the 
possibilities will be realized, remains to be seen. The author 
did the best work in her school that the editor of this paper has 
ever seen done, and that is saying a great deal, for he has wit- 
nessed some remarkable accomplishments in this direction. 
She has accomplished almost as much in several other schools, 
and now the method is given permanancy in book form. She 
has accepted the phonic method heartily, but she has not 
degraded it by any childishness, has not stultified herself by 
worshipping it senselessly. She magnifies thought-giving in 
teaching, and thought-getting through reading. She utilizes 
the word * method,” without being used by it. These pages are 
brimful of suggestions for the teaching of reading by the use 
of any book. 


PrepaGcogics or THE KINDERGARTEN. By Froebel. 
Translated by Josephine Jarvis. Edited by Dr. William T. 
Harris, United States commissioner of education. Inter- 
national Education Series. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

Our people talk about Froebel with great familiarity, but 
they know little of him, and that little is of one of his works 
only. It is one of the encouraging signs of the times that there 
is, presumably, a market for this work of Froebel. This is the 
nearest approach to a kindergarten age that America has known, 
and our kindergartners themselves know very little of the 
deeper thoughts and higher purposes of Froebel. Of all his 
writings, these fifteen essays collected by Wichard Lange are, 
perhaps, the most practical and, for the American kinder- 
gartner, the most useful. ‘*Froebel found educational 
value in every phase of the child’s play, and in every object 


that engages his attention,” says Dr. Harris ; and whoever 

reads these essays will fully realize the significance of this 

remark. ‘There is no time that the child is so completely him- 
self as at play. There is nothing conventional, nothing strained 
in the play moments of the child. <0 ny 

That Froebel seems to strain some points in his theorizing 
about the ball, the cube, ete., may be due to our lack of appre- 
ciation of the higher ideals in life. Certainly, no one has a 
moral right to teach the lower grade in the primary school, to 
say nothing of a kindergarten, who has not studied this book 
carefully. It should be owned by the town, and kept on the 
desk for the teacher’s use. 

Moprern Missions tHE East: THetrk MeEtuops, 
Successes, AND Limitations. By the late Edward A. Lau- 
rence, D.D. Introduction by President E. 'T. Eaton of Beloit 
College. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. 3829 pp. 
Price, $1.75. 

Mr. Laurence, whose sudden death in Baltimore, a few 
months since, shocked a multitude of friends, was one of the 
noblest spirits in American life. Large-hearted, clear-headed, 
noble-spirited, thoroughly consecrated, he literally gave his life 
for the highest sociological work among the needy classes. The 
pastor of one of the large churches of this country, he devoted 
himself unreservedly to the missionary features of church life 
in Baltimore. While laid aside from active work, a few years 
before his death, he made a twenty months’ tour around the 
world, devoting himself almost exclusively to the study of mis- 
sion life and activity. Kew men have made so thorough study 
of missionaries, their fields and labors, as did Dr. Laurence. 

Upon his return from this tour he wrote out his notes for 
this volume, which was not given to the public till after he had 
gone to his reward. 


Grorce Wasuinaron Day sy Day. By Elizabeth 
Bryant Johnston. New York: The Cycle Publishing Com- 
pany. Cloth. 7}x9} 

This is a genuinely beautiful book, and deserves universal 
use in the schools. Any child deprived of the privilege of seeing 
these exquisite full-page pictures and of reading day by day where 
Washington was and what he did on that day in every eventful 
year of his life from 1751 to the day of his death, will be robbed 
of that which would have contributed more to intensify his patriot- 
ism than would the reading or study of any other book we have 
yet seen. Would it were in our power to say some word that 
should be the means of placing this in every schoolroom in the 
land. 

Of this book Dr. W. T. Harris says to the author : — 

‘*T have received a copy of your new work on Washington, 
‘ George Washington Day by Day,’ and although I expected much, 
I am really surprised and delighted to find what a remarkable col- 
lection of excellent sentences and paragraphs, historical and 
critical, and I may add, philosophic, you have brought together 
in one volume. I think that this book should go into all schools 
as a reference book, furnishing the teacher with texts for talks 
on patriotism. It should go into the families of the land because 
it contains what is best in the life of Washington and in the his- 
tory of his times in such a popular form that it can be read and 
appreciated by all. Many deep sentences of wisdom when 


found in their original context are beyond the capacity of the 

ordinary reader.-. But the same passages when taken out of 

their context and printed in form of verbal sayings are read wit}, 
interest and profit by all. 

‘* Allow me to congratulate you on the great success which yoy 
have achieved in this book, a success which I am sure is (ye 
to your long previous studies in the events of the life of 
Washington.” 

To all which we say a hearty ‘“*Amen.” 

Nature Srupies ror Youna ReApERs.— 4), 
Lire. By Florence Bass. Boston: D. C. Heath & (o. 
Boards. 172 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

A delightful view of animal life, a beautiful book to place jy 
the hands of children, choice supplementary reading, a mine of 
valuable information, is this enjoyable and reliable little work. 
which is a surprise as you open it, and a wonder as you study it, 
Jos1An His Personat History. By 

Samuel Smiles. New York: Harper & Brothers. 330 pp. ‘ 

Few men have attained such popularity as the author of 
“* Self-Help,” ‘* Robert Dick,” and a dozen other inspiring biogra- 
phies and compilations from biographies, essays, and histories, 
This biography of Josiah Wedgewood treats of the man whose 
life illustrates all that the writings of Dr. Smiles have stood for 
in all these years. 

It is doubtful if any man has written books more serviccable 
to the young than this author, and this is certainly one of his 
best books. It is a book to be read in those schools where 
labor needs to be respected both by those who must labor and 
by those who never expect to toil. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


RoBERT BLAKE AND OLIVER CROMWELL. By Reinhold Pauli. Edi. 
ted by C. W.S Corser. Price, 40 cents. —- LE CHANT DU CYGNE. By 
Georges Ohnet. Edited by Arthur H. Soliel. New York: Maynard, 
Merrill, & Co. 

ZESTHETIC PRINCIPLES. By Henry Rutgers Marshall. Price, $1 “5. 
— THE EVOLUTION OF INDUSTRY. By Henry Dyer. Price, $1 50 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

8 JULIAN. By Alice Gardner. Price, $150. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
ons. 

THE 5,000 Best Books. Philadelphia: The Ladies’ Home Journal. 

THE FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE. By Mary C. Roswell. New York: F, 
A. Stokes Co. 

GRAY’sS ELEGY. JoHN GILPIN, and other Poems. Price, 15 cents. — 
GEORGE WASHINGTON’ By Horace E. Scutder. Price, 30 cents. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

HAYNE’sS SPEECH. With notes by James M. Garnett. Price, 12 cents 
New York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co 

KELLOGG's Busy WoRK CARpDs—Series I., No. I. New York: E. L. 
Kellogg & Co. 

A BLAMELESS WOMAN. By John Strange Winter. Price, 50 cents, 
New York: The International News Company 

ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS. No. 34. Philadelphia: P. Gar- 
rett & Co. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Assdciation, 6034 Wood: 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, IL 


The Cost 


Books is your heaviest outlay. 


By adopting this system your books will Last 
TWICE AS LONG, and present a neat and uni- 
form appearance in the schoolroom. 


ADOPTED BY OVER 

The Holden Patent Book Cover re- 
ceives the soiling and wear of a year instead 
of the book. When transferred to a new pu- 
pil, with a clean cover, it removes the 
est objection to the Free Text Book Law. 


FREE TEXT- 


BOOKS 


GO HAND IN HAND. 


of the Text- 


great- 


This is no new, untried system, but has been 
in use for years in Massachusetts, Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Pennsylvania—ever 
since these states adopted Free Text-Books. 


Sales now four times as large as three years ago. 


500 SCHOOL BOARDS. 
The Holden Patent Self-Binders 


Strengthen any weakness in binding, and 
easily fasten in a loosened leaf. 

The Holden Transparent Paper re: 
pairs a* torn leaf. 


The Holden System for Preserving Books is now in use in such cities as 


Pittsburg, Scranton, 
Allegheny, Wilkesbarre, 
Harrisburg, Lancaster, 


Reading, 


Worcester, 
Springfield, 
New Bedford, 
New Castle, Pa.; Lynn, Lowell, 


And the leading Free Text-Book Cities of the United States. 


Salem, Mass. ; 
Bangor, Me. ; 


Manchester, 


Concord, N. H.; 
Hartford, Ct.; 
Providence, R.1.; Duluth, 


Winona, Minn. ; 
Recommended by ALL of them. 


Jersey City, 
New Brunswick, 
Plainfield, N. J.; 
Toledo, O., 


Full particulars and samples sent on receipt of stamp. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 


G. W. HOLDEN, PRESIDENT, 
H. P. HOLDEN, TREASURER, 


(P.O. Box 643 E). 
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MENTAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE CHILD AND THE RACE. 


Methods and Processes. 


By JAMES MARK BALDWIN, [1.A., Ph. D., 


Stuart Professor of Psychology in Princeton University ; Author of ‘‘ Handbook of Psychology,” “ Elements of Psychology” ; 
Co-Editor of “ The Psychological Review.” 


8vo. Cloth. pp. 4096. : : 


Price, $2.60, net. 


From “ The Critic.” 
It is a most valuable contribution to biological psychology, which is a field of modern naturalism in which few have labored. Professor Baldwin’s 
conclusions, making consciousness or mind coextensive with life, will be of general interest, not to speak of their value to comparative psychology. But 
to our mind the most important tendency in his book lies in his thorough-going acceptance of the recent doctrines that explain mental states as resulting 


wholly from impulses to act. 


The value of Professor Baldwin's book lies in his uniting infant and race psychology ; in his careful studies of the children H. and E, particularly, 
in regard to their distance and color perception and their responses to suggestions ; in his biological speculations ; and, finally, in the importance he gives 
to imitation, organic and conscious. He offers a rather novel explanation of the origin of right-handedness (Ch. IV.), connecting it intimately with the 
origin of speech ; and his discussion of habit and accommodation (Ch. VII.) is one of the most interesting and suggestive discussions that we know of in 
recent psychological literature. He promises his readers a second volume, “already well under way,” which will have the sub-title “ Interpretations : 
Educational, Social, and Ethical,” in contrast to the “Methods and Processes” of the present volume. It is needless to say that this new work will be 


awaited with great interest. 


From “ The Churchman.” 


“ Mental Development” must be regarded as an epoch-making book ; it 
suggests a new field for experiments and observations of children, and it 
throws down the gauntlet to existing theories of mental growth. Whether 
the particular views advanced are finally accepted or not, the author has, at 
least, shown the need of reconstructing the older theories in many essential 
details, and furnished a basis from which future discussion and reconstruc- 
tion must start. 


From “ The Chicago Tribune.” 

It is worth noting here that some of the most valuable‘contributions in 
the special field of this work, within the last few years, have been due to 
American scholars,— the present writer, Stanley Hall, Tracy, Shinn, and 
others. This volume is, however, the most complete and elaborate treatise 
thus far on the subject, and it should be welcomed by psychologists and 
instructors. 


By PROFESSOR F. PAULSEN. 

Character and Historical Development of the Universities of Ger- 
many. Translated by Eowarp DELAVAN PERRY, Professor of Sanskrit in Colum- 
bia College. With an introduction by NicHoLas Murray But er, Professor of 
Philosophy in Columbia College. 12mo. $2 00. 


By GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. 

Harvard College, by an Oxonian. Illustrated with a photogravure 
portrait of President Eliot, and with views of the principal buildings. 12mo. 
‘*Crimson”’ cloth, gilt top. $2.25. 

By ERNST von HALLE. 

Trusts, or Industrial Combinations or Coalitions in the United 

States. By Ernst von Haire. Cloth, Price, $1.25. 


By CHARLES BORGEAUD. 


Adoption and Amendment of Constitutions of Europe and America. 
Translated by C. D. Hazen, Professor of History in Smith College. With an intro- 
duction by J. M. Vincent, Johns Hopkins University. Extra crown, 8vo. $2.00, net. 


*,*A brief but systematic treatise on the methods by which constitutions are 
adopted and changed in all the countries of Europe and America where written 
charters prevail. 


By ARTHUR I. FONDA. 


Honest Money. A timely and practical work on the currency. By 
ARTHUR I. Fonpa. t12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. A scientific and impartial in 
vestigation of the money question, containing, in addition to a review of the best 
authorities, much matter that is both new and valuable. 


THE MINIATURE SERIES. 


18mo. Gilt Top 75 cents. 


Aims of Literary Study. By Hiram Corson, LL.D, Professor of English 
Literature in the Cornell University. 18mo. 75 cents. 

Professor Corson’s work contains, ia a small compass, much that deserves the a tention of those 
in particular who are teaching literature, and «f the general reader hardly less. . . . Some of Pro- 
fessor Corson’s suggestions may be hard to realize, but not a few are entirely practical, and a wide 
reading of his book by those engaged in literary teaching would be productive of much good —7he 
Nation. 


The Friendship of Nature. A New England Chronicle of Birds and 
Flowers. By MapeL OsGoop WRIGHT. 18mo. 75 cents. 
Also, a large paper edition, with additional illustrations. $3.00. 

“ This charming little volume is sure to receive a warm welcoms. It is bright, cheery, original, 
and full of inf »rmation. As a bandbook it should prove invaluable during a summer’s outing. The 
author has discuvered no end of secrets about the birds and the flowers, ands e has a delightful way 
of indulging in dainty idyllic conceits concerning nature which are as fascinating as wor dland fairy 
tales. A dainty etching, entitled “ The Grist Mill,’’ serves as the frontispiece.” —Art Amateur 


From a New England Hillside. Notes from Underledge. By WILLIAM 
Potts. 18mo. 75 cents. 


“ But the attraction of Mr. Potts’ book is not merely in its record of the natural year. He has 
been building a house, and we have the humors and the satisfactions, and hopes deferred that usu- 
ally attend that business. He has been digging a well, and the truth which he has found at the 
bottom of that he has daily set forth. He has been keeping hens, and ‘the Jay of the last minstrel ’ 
finds in him ever an appreciative listener. Then, too, his village is Farmington, Conn., and there Miss 
Porter has her famous school, and her youog ladies flit across his page, and lend their brightness to 
the scene. And, moreover, he sometimes comes back to the city, and he writes pleasantly of his 
New York club, the Century. He goes to Bermuda, and there is a nice chapter about that. Last, 
but not .east, there are lucubrations on a great many personal and social topics, in which the touch 
is light and graceful, and the philosophy is sound and sweet. One of the most interesting of these 
is a memorial of the writer’s long and intimate acquaintance with George William Curtis.”—2rook- 
lyn Standard Union. 


“Tt is a little gem of a book that will attract its readers to see and enjoy life within life, and 
clothe the world with enduring attractions.” Boston Courier. 


Books of Interest to Students of Secondary Education and the Training of Teachers. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By AMY BLANCHE BRAMWELI, B Sc., late Assis'ant Mistress at the Ladies’ College, Chelten- 
ham, Lecturer at the Cambridge Training College for Women Teachers, and H. MILIcenT 
Hucues, Lecturer on Education and Head of Training Department, University College, 
South Wales and Monmouthshire. 12mo, cloth, pp. 198. Price, $1.00, et. 


MNETHODS OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By ALICE ZIMMERN, late Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge; Mistress at the High School 
for Girls, Tunbridge Wells. 12mo, cloth pp. 178, Price, $1.00, met. 


THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By SARAH A. BursTALt, S holar of Girton College, Cambridge, and B. A. University of Lon- 
don, Mistress at the North London Collegiate School for Girls. 12mo, cloth, pp. 204. Price, 
$1.00, met. 

GRADED SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


By Mary H. Pace, Head Mistress of the Skinner’s School, Stamford Hill. 12mo, cloth 
pp. 71. Price, 60 cents, met. 


In the early part of 1893, in view of the g'owirg interest in secondary-school work, both in Great Britain and in the United States, the Gilchrist Trustees, of London, decided to send five specially 
qualified women teachers to this country fur the purpose of studying and report ng on secondary schools for girls and training colleges for women in different parts of the United States. The four 
books named above are reports of some of these able and experienced teachers as published by the Gilchrist Educational Trust. 


The Principles and Practice of Teaching and Class Management. 


By JOSEPII LANGDON, FGSS., author of “School Management.” 12mo pp. 462. $1.60, met. 


Intended to present the broader outlines and essential characterist'cs of the teacher’s work; more especially the theory of oral training, the preparation of lessons, the use of teaching devices 
class management, and the various methods of carrying on instruct on in those branches of knowledge which are commonly taught in schools. 


FITCH.—Lectures on Teaching. Delivered in the University of Cam- 
bridge, by J. G. Fircu, M.A., Inspector of Scho ls. Witha Preface by THOMAS HUNTER, 
Ph. D, of the Normal College, New York. $1.00. 


Mr. Fitch’s book covers so wide a field, and touches on so many burning questions, that we must 
be content to recommend it as the bes: existing vade mecum for the teacher. He is always sensible, 
alwa's judicious, never wantis g in tact:... he brings to his work the ripe experience of a well-stored 
mind, and he possesses in a remarkab e degree the art of exposition — Pall Mall Gazette. 


THRING—Theory and Practice of Teaching. By the Rev. Epwarp 

THRING, M.A. 16mo. $1 00. 

We hope we have said enough to induce teachers in America to read Mr. Thring’s book. They 
will find it a mine in which they will never dig without some substantial return, either in high in- 
spiration or sound practical advice. Many of the hints and illustrations given are of the greatest 
value for the ordinary routine work of the classroom. Still more helpful will the book be found in 
the weapons which it furnishes to the schoolmaster wherewith to guard against his greatest danger 
—slavery to routine.— Zhe Nation. 


Teachers are invited to apply for our catalogue and classified list of text books, mailed to any address on application without charge. 


MACMILLAN & CO., PuBLISHERS, 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YorK. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 23-24: York County Teachers’ Associa- 

tion, South Berwick, Me. i 
May 24: Teachers’ Meeting, Niantic ( East 

Lyme), Conn. 

May 31: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston. 
June 5-7: Alabama Colored Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Selma. 
June 11: The Colored Teachers’ Association 

of Texas, Austin. 

June 18-20: Msssouri State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Pertle Springs, Warrensburg. 

June 24—July 5: Georgia State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Cumberland Island. 

June 25-27: New York State Music-Teachers’ 

Association, Troy. 

June 25-27: Arkansas State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Searcy. 
June 26-28: The Michigan Music-Teachers’ 

Association, Ypsilanti. 

June 26-28: Texas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Dallas. 

July 1-3: West Virginia Educational Associa- 
tion, Sheppardtown. 
July 1-8: Kentucky Educational Association, 
Lexington. 
July 2-4: The Alabama Educational Associ- 

ation, Talladega. 

July 2-5: Ohio State Teachers’ Association, 

Sandusky. 

July 5-12: ‘National Educational Association, 

Denver, Col. 

July 9-12: Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Pen-Mar. 
July 8-11: American Institute of Instruction, 

Portland, Me. 

July 16-18: Manual Training Teachers’ Associ- 

ation of America, Chicago, Il. 

July 18-25: Pan-American Congress of Re- 
ligion and Education, Toronto, Canada. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Caspar W. Hodgson of Stanford University is 
organizing most tempting excursions to the 
Yellowstone Park and Denver, thence east to 
the coast, and across to Europe. 


EDUCATIONAL 


COLORADO. 


Newton S. Fuller, professor of Latin at 
Ripan College, died at Colorado Springs May 8. 
For the past year Professor Fuller had been 
connected with the high school at Colorado 
Springs, and had made many warm friends, to 
whom his sudden death comes as a real loss. 

Mr. W. F. Richards of Newport, N. H., has 
recently given one thousand dollars to Colorado 
College for establishing a scholarship. 


ILLINOIS. 


The fourth annual session of the Prang 


Teach Co- i 
Teachers Wanted! 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 


SUMMER REST, 


Woodcliff, New Jersey. 
New York & New Jersey R.R., foot of 23d St. and 
Chambers St. One hour and a half from New York. 
Excellent board and lodging for self-supporting gen- 
tlewomen. Terms, $3.50 a week, For further par- 
ticulars apply by letter or in person, on Wednesda 
morning. from 10 to 12 o’clock, to MRS. ALBER 
SPEYERS, 24 W. 12th St., New York City. 20 3t 


Sloyd Training School for 


Teachers. 


Established by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, in Boston, Mass., 
Reopens October 1, 1895. Preparation for teaching 
Woodwork and Mechanical Drawing. Number limited. 
REQUIREMENTS — Normal School training or its 
equivalent. Instruction free, For Circulars address 
Mr. Gustaf Larsson, Principal Sloyd Training 
School, RicE SCHOOL, Appleton St., Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER COURSES 


MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Instruction will be given during June and July b 
members of the regular instructing staff of the Insti- 
tute, in Analytical and Organic Chemistry, Bacteri- 
ology, rapeleeny, Physics (lectures and laboratory), 
French, German, Mathematics, Mechanical Draw- 
ing. Descriptive Geometry, and Architecture. 

Although designed primarily to meet the needs of 
students already in the Institute, these courses will 
offer special advantages to 

TEACHERS AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 


intending to apply for advanced standi - 
pply tanding in Sep 


Circulars ving detailed information will be mailed 
free on application. 
15-e0w 4t H. W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary. 


FORTY-TWO ESCORTED PARTIES 


BETWEEN 


May 18 on From $175 
July 13 to UROPE to $750, 
and from 31 days to 101 days’ daration. 
Mention this paper, state time and money at dis 
posal, or trip desired, and programmes will be sent. 
INDEPENDENT tickets everywhere. OCEAN tickets 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N. Y. 

201 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass, 
135 So. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
w 204 So. Olark 8t., Chicago, Ills. 


WALTER BAKER & C0 


mm The Largest Manufacturers of 


RE, HIGH GRADE 


AND. CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
ed in any 0 eir prepa 
Their BREAKFAST COCOA fs absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


summer school will be held in the building of 
the Chicago manual training school, at the 
corner of Twelfth street and Michigan avenue, 
beginning Monday, July 29, and continuing 
three weeks. The schoo! will be under the 
directorship of Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks of Bos- 
ton, assisted by a strong faculty of instructors, 
selected for their experience and their wide 
knowledge of school conditions and of technical 
methods of art. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Superintendent B. C. Gregory of Trenton is 
organizing an excursion to Denver and Salt 
Lake City to travel in the same Pullman cars all 
the way, living therein all the time they are 
gone. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 
The American Institute of Instruction will be 
held in Portland, July 8-11. Substance of pro- 
gramme is given : — 


Monday, July 8.— Addresses of welcome: His Excel- 
lency Henry B. Cleaves, governor; His Honor J. P. Bax- 
ter, mayor. “The Public School System as an Instru- 
mentality for Social Advancement ”: Rev. E. Benjamin 
Andrews, DD., LL. D., president of Brown University. 

Tuesday.—** The Relation of Manual Training to Cer- 
tain Mental Defects’: General Francis A. Walker, Ph.D., 
LL.D., president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. “The Relation of Fatigue to Educational and 
Social Progress”: Henry 8S. Baker, Ph. D. “ Library 
Methods of Study”: Miss Caroline M. Hewins, librarian 
of the public library, Hartford, Conn.; M. Grant Daniell, 
Chauncy Hall school, Boston. 

Tuesday evening. — Intellectual Training as a Moral 
Force”: Merrill E. Gates, L.H.D., LL.D., president of 
Amherst College; Rev. James Roscoe Day, D.D., chan- 
cellor of Syracuse University. ‘What more can the 
American College do to help American life?” Rev. 
Charles F. Thwing, LL.D., president of Western Reserve 
University. 

Wednesday. —“ Desirable Modifications of Elementary 
School Programmes”: C. F. Carroll, superintendent of 
schools, Worcester. ‘‘What a grammar school graduate 
should know and be able to do”: Lemuel S. Hastings, 
principal of the high school, Nashua. “ The Conditions 
of Programme-Making in Secondary Schools”: William 
T. Peck, D.Se., principal of classical department, high 
school, Providence. Jepartmental Instruction’: Wal- 
= P. Beckwith, superintendent of schools, Adams, 
Mass. 

Wednesday evening.—‘*The Response of the Public 
School to the Demands of the Public ”: Samuel Thurber, 
Ph.D., master in the girls’ high school, Boston. “ Child 
Study: Methods and Results (Stereopticon)”: E. W. Serip- 
ture, Ph.D., Yale University. 

Thursday. —‘* What the community owes the school” : 
George H. Conley, supervisor of schools, Boston. “ What 
the school owes the community”: George C. Chase, 
president of Bates College. ° 

Thursday evening. — Banquet. After-dinner topics: 
“What we think of ‘those boys’ who are trying to 
‘keep’ school.” “How far have we come?” “ Which 
way are we going’” Five-minute addresses: James A. 
Page, Boston; Dr. D. B. Hagar, Salem; Edward Conant, 
Randolph, Vt.; W. J. Corthell, Gorham, Me.; Professor 
Bh. F. Tweed, Cambridge; William R. Shipman, D.D., 
Tufts College; Francis Cogswell, Cambridge; and other 
distinguished guests. 


The bulletins will be issued soon. Any 
teacher who fails to receive one should address 
the secretary, C. W. Parmenter, Cambridge- 
port, Mass. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Milford will soon erect a costly high school 
building. 
There is a growing sentiment in this state that 
the value of summer schools is greater than the 
value of teachers’ institutes. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
The Franklin County Teachers’ Association 
held a very successful meeting in Greenfield 
recently. 

Superintendent C. H. Morse of Milton gave 
an interesting exposition of his method of teach- 
ing sciences to pupils of grammar grades. At 
the same time Superintendent Lizzie A. Mason 
of Orange addressed the intermediate and pri- 
mary teachers on ‘‘ Language Work.” 

; Henry T. Bailey, state supervisor of draw- 
ing, gave a clear and comprehensive exposition 
of the best way of interesting the intermediate 


How’s Tuis! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and fi- 
nancially able to carry out any obligation made 
by their firm. 

WEST & W ogi 
WALDING, KINNAN IN” Whole-ale 

Druggists, Toled», Ohio 
_Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 


druggists. ‘Testimonials free. 


and primary pupils in drawing and nature study. 
His suggestions were very helpful. He was 
followed by Superintendent George H. Danforth 
of Westfield, who spoke on primary geography 
teaching, advocating the teaching of this branch 
of study from nature rather than from books. 
At the opera house Mr. Adams spoke interest- 
ingly about teaching geography to high and 
grammar school scholars, and illustrated his 
remarks with maps and charts. John T. Prince, 
agent of the state board of education, spoke at 
considerable length about ‘‘ Reading for Higher 
Grades.” He said that reading should occupy 
a large place in the curriculum of the grammar 
and high schools, but care should be exercised 
in the selection of the works. The mind is 
educated by reading good books. Fortunately, 
the time has passed when the pupil read from 
the same book the year around. The variety 
of good books is an inspiration to the pupil. 
Very much can be done by the teacher in awak- 
ening a desire for good reading. He must first 
love good books himself and be familiar with 
the different authors. The great aim in teach- 
ing reading should be to make it a pleasure and 
not a duty. Mr. Prince was heard with great 


interest, and his address was one of the best 
things of the morning session. 

Mrs. L. E. Sanderson, music teacher jn ¢}, 
Orange and Greenfield schools, had charge o¢ 
the singing by the different classes of children, 


TEACHERS WANTED | 
For Vacation Work , $!°° 


month 

Last season we engaged over 500 men and 
Teachers and Students who averaged more hang ties 
a month in canvassing for us. © want 1.000 more 
this season for the grandest and fastest selling book 
out, entitled 


OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, 


By Rev. FRANCIS E. CLARK, President of the Uniteq 
Societies of Christian Endeavor. This is the best 
chance to make money ever offered to all who want 
profitable work. It is the king of all subscription 
books, and outsells them all. 200 superb engray. 
ings. Distance is neo hindrance, for Pay 
Freight, Give Credit, Premium Copies, Free Outfit, 
and Exclusive Territory. We want to correspond 
with every Teacher who desires to turn his vacation 
to the nrost profitable account. Send for our terms to 
agents, and specimens of the illustrations. Address 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn, 


The Largest and The Best. 


Summer Institute. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION. Beginning July 8, 1895. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS. — Four Weeks. 28 {nstructors. 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY. -— Four Weeks. Faculty of Emerson College of Oratory, 
15 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS. -— Five Weeks. 2! Instructors. 


Full courses in Drawing, Form Study, and Color. New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics. A new 
large AUDITORIUM to be dedicated at the opening of the session. 
Entirely New Plan of Arrangement for Cafe. 
The attendance last year was over 700 from 35 States and countries, making this by far the largest 
Summer School for teachers in the United States. 


~~ Send for 64-page circular, giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all departments, 
advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 


PROF. A. S. COOK, 


Yale University. 


PROF. L. A. SHERMAN, 


Nebraska University. 


1, Old English. 

2. Rhetoric and English Composition, 
3. Rhetoric and Daily Themes. 

4, Literary Criticism. 

5, Shakespeare's Hamlet. 

6, Studies in English Life and Letters. 
7. Tennyson, 

8. Browning. 


structors. 


the general plan for 1895. 


English at Chautauqua. 


Specialized Department for 1895. 
PROF. C. T. WINCHESTER, 


DR. E. H. LEWIS, 
PROF. FRANKLIN T. BAKER, 


COURSES OFFERED IN THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT: 


Teachers and students will recognize the scope of this work and the ability of the in- 
It is not an idle boast to claim that during next summer this department will 
not be equalled, Remember that these are only a few of the many courses included in 
Wri e tor complete catalogue to 


WwW. 


Wesleyan University. 
Chicago University. 


Teachers College, New York. 


9. Principles of Dramatization. 
10. Studies in Poetry. 

ll. Studies in the Construction of the Novel. 
12. Hints and 5 x on the Teaching of 
English and English Literature. 

18. Pedagogies of English Literature. 
14. Pedagogics of English Composition. 


A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


— 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Most charming seaside location. 


Send for list of publications and sample pages of the illustrated Berlitz Method for Children. 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulars, 1122 Broadway, New York. 
Best Advantages for Learning Conversation. . . . . Normal Course for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
| 


AUDITORIUM, Chicago, 
Cool and pleasant. 
15- 


grade ? 


notice. 


Journal, 


‘*Fashion wears out more apparel than the man.” 
s0 with diplomas. 
artistic —something new and better than the old stereotyped 
forms. The diploma, which will be one of the most treasured 
possessions of the recipient, should be a thing of beauty. 
not, when it can be had for the same money as one of an inferior 


It is just 
It’s the fashion now to have something 


Why 


We keep on hand a large assortment of lithographed forms 
for diplomas and certificates, with spaces provided in which 
you can insert the name of your institution, its location, course 
of study, ete., thus completing the form; or we can do this 
work for you, securing, perhaps, a better result. 
mas at prices to suit and can supply them inany number on short 
If, however, you desire a diploma made exclusively for 
your school, we will be glad to submit sketches and estimates. 

We carry a complete line of COMMENCEMENT PROGRAMMES 
and INVITATIONS. 
range in price from $1.20 to $12.00 per 100. 

In writing us for samples of DIPLOMAS don’t forget to state 
kind of school and the number needed; and for programmes, 
the number and approximately the price per 100 you wish to pay, 
It is important that you give us this information. Mention this 


We have diplo- 


The designs are new, chaste, artistic, and 


C. L. RICKETTS, Opera House Kuilding, Chicago. 


— 


WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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There was singing by the first, third, fourth, 
and fifth grade scholars from the Greenfield 
schools, and a delegation from the seventh and 
ninth grade schools of Orange acquitted them- 
selves with credit, both to themselves and their 
teacher. The singing was much enjoyed. 
Henry T. Bailey, state supervisor of drawing, 
spoke on drawing in connection with history, 
geography, and language. Mr. Bailey is an in 
teresting speaker, and made his remarks very 
clear. He illustrates everything on the black- 
board, and his quick motions and the vigor 
with which he wielded a fan during his remarks 
created considerable merriment. He showed 
plainly the great value of illustration in teaching 
the branches of which he spoke. ‘‘ The Corre- 
lation of Studies ” was the subject of a scholarly 
address by Superintendent W. P. Beckwith of 
Adams. He said that his subject meant an 
orderly sequence of topics, an equitable selec- 
tion from all the great divisions of human learn- 
ing, such an arrangement of each as best exer- 
cises, and unfolds the human faculties in natu- 
ral and symmetrical order, and above and more 
than all else, an adaptation of the course of 
study to the child’s environment. 

The closing address was given by Secretary 
Frank A. Hill of the state board of education, 
whose subject was Manual Training.” The 
manual training movement, he said, is an expres- 
sion of enlightened thought, seeking to fill anJ 
educational void. Common-sense demanded such 
training before the best reasons for it could be 
formulated. Thoughtful people began to view 
the matter in a practical way. The question 
arose: ** Why should not a system of education 
hold some close and carefully thought-out rela- 
tion to important sections of the world’s activity 
as it does to law, medicine, and other scientific 
attainments ?” and this demand is being met by 
the manual training schools of to-day. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The fifth session of the Connecticut summer 
school for teachers will be held in Norwich 
from July 8 to July 26. Sessions will be in the 
Free Academy. ‘To teachers or others residing 


N EXPERIENCED KINDERGARTEN 

TRAINING TEACHER wishes to get a respon- 
sible position in the South — Normal School or Insti- 
tute work. K 


18 4t 


Journal of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


“Improvement the Order of the Age.”’ 


The Smith Premier Typewriter 


Is being generally adopted for the use of superintend- 
ents and teachers, and for instruction purposes. We 
will be pleased to furnish such references, and cat- 
alogue, upon application. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMP’Y, 
154 Menree St., Chicago, Ill. 
Branch offices in the principal cities. 17 Bt 


School of Applied Ethics, 


FOURTH SUMMER SESSION. 
Plymouth, Mass., July 8—Aug. 9, 1895. 

FOUR DEPARTMENTS: I. ECONOMICS ; II. 
ETHICS; III, EDUCATION; IV. HISTORY OF 
RELIGIONS. 

A large corps of able lecturers. For programme 
with full particulars apply to S. BuRNs WESTON, 1305 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. [18 tf 


Chicago Kindergarten College. 


Mis. J. N. CROUSE, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Director. Principal. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PEDACOCY. 
July 15 — August 10. 

The course i3 specially arranged to meet the needs 
of Kindergartners, public or private schoo! teachers 
and principals. Instructors in every department are 
specialists. For further information address 

CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 

19 10 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


The National Summer School 


The best Corps of Instructors obtainable. 
Reasonable Prices for Board and Tuition. 
A Beautiful Section of Country. 

Special Rates to Clubs. 

Circulars Free to all Applicants. 

Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager, 
Glens Falls, N. ¥. 


> 
TIME [5S MONEY 
Gregg’s Shorthand. 


Rapidly superseding all other systems wherever in- 
troduced. Pamphlet (with specimen) free. 


BOSTON: 33 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 
NEw YorE: 106 East 23d St, 
CHICAGO: 648 Garfield Boulevard. (18 4t 


For 


Mad 


marv 


ROLLING PARTITION. 


Also WOOD 


Sound-Proof 
In Various Woods. 
Blackboard 


These partitions are a 


easily operated, very 
durable, and do not get 
out of order. 


ROLLING PARTITIONS. 


dividing 
Class Rooms. 


nd Air-Tight. 


e also with 


Surface. 


elous convenience, 


WITH BLACKBOARD SURFACE. 


BLOCK FLOORS. 


THE STANDARD FLOOR FOR SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. Composed of Wood Blocks, cemented and keyed to concrete 


foundation, forming a solid and immovable structure through which no dampness or foul air can penetrate and no disease germs 
resisting, noiseless, and warm to the feet. Can be lald in a variety of patterns in different kinds of wood. Germs or Sith can be secreted. 


JAS. GODFREY WILSON, Patentee and Manufacturer, 74 West 23d St., New York. 


VENETIAN BLINDS, 


in various kinds of wood, 


Fire- 


Very handsome in appearance, and everlasting. 


in this state no charge will be made for tuition. 
To teachers from other states it will be $5.00. 
Board in the town ranges from $5.00 to $8.00 a 
week. Secretary Hine has made up a strong 
programme. 

The state teachers’ meeting will be held in 
Niantic (East Lyme), May 24. Order of Exer- 
cises: Morning — Arithmetic, by F. A. Ver- 
planck, South Manchester; Reading, by G. P. 
Phenix, Willimantic; Language, by Miss Ellor 
E. Carlisle, Norwich. Afternoon — Legal 
Rights and Duties of Teachers, by Charles D. 
Hine, New Britain; School Management, by 
N. L. Bishop, Norwich; Principles of Teach- 
ing, by A. B. Morrill, New Haven. 


James E. Grafton is teacher of German and 
Latin‘in the Waterbury high school. 

The inter-collegiate debate at New Haven, 
May 10, between the freshman classes of Yale 
and Harvard, was won by Yale after an inspir- 
ing forensic contest. The subject of the even- 
ing was, ‘Resolved, That the term of office of 
the president should be extended to six years 
and that he should be ineligible for reélection.” 
The Yale speakers supported the negative side. 

At Wethersfield Miss Ida A. Young is teach- 
ing in West Hill, in place of Miss Price, re- 
signed. Miss Harriet Warner is teaching tem- 
porarily, for this term, in the High-street school, 
in place of Miss Susie Griswold, and Miss Mary 


Q FEE FOR REGISTRATION, 


what she believes she can do for each. 


18 4t] 


Our profits come from commissions, and not from advance 
fees. This is the best possible guarantee of faithful service. 
Miss BODINE, so long and favorably known in the Agency 
work (formerly chief clerk of the Teachers Co-operative Association), will be pleased to hear from all her 
old friends, and to make the acquaintance of new ones, who wish either to secure teachers or are ambitious for 
theirown advancement, Write your wants very fully to save time, and she will be very glad to reply, stating 
ddress 


A 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
Miss OLEAN BODINE, Manager, 
24 and 26 Van Buren St. (Athenwum), Second Poor East of Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


VIRG 


22 INSTRUCTORS. 


“No better place for a summer 
“| never worked with so strong 


INIA 


Summer School Method 


Opens June 24, 


FOR tt FOUR t WEEKS. 


The Ablest Faculty in the Department of Methods of 
any Summer School in the Un ted States 


Tuition Only $5.00. 


30 SUBJECTS. 


“ An ideal place for a Normal.”—Francis W. Parker. 


school.”—Austin C. Apgar. 
a faculty."—Mathilde E. Coffin. 


Send for large circulars. Address 


E. C. GLASS, Lynchburg, Va. 


Pocket Maps. 


EVERY MAN, WOMAN; AND CHILD in the U. S. 
should own a State map. 

Agents wanted everywhere. 

Sample map, amy State, postpaid, tem cents 
in silver. Map of the U. S. same price. 

THE W. A. CHOATE CoO., 


24 State St., Albany, N. W. 


HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
pleae mention this Journal. 


School and Church Furnishers 
23 


WANTED, 


In September, in one Western city, twenty-five 
teachers, viz : Two teachers kindergarten, salary 
$500 and $580; two high school assistants, 
$850; one teacher of Singing, salary $650; twenty 
teachers of graded schools, salary $500. 

Also, in a New York city, a first-class teacher of 
Singing and Drawing ; salary, $750. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t,, Boston, 


P. Gauthier is at the high school, in place of 
Miss Miller, resigned. 

‘The baccalaureate sermon before the gradu- 
ating class at Trinity College, Hartford, will be 
preached on Sunday in commencement week, 
June 23, by the Right Rev. Thomas Underwood 
Dudley, D. D., bishop of Kentucky. 

At the semi-centennial of the Connecticut 
Beta of the Phi Beta Kappa, which will be ob- 
served on alumni day, Wednesday, June 26, 
the oration, as has already been announced, 
will be delivered by the Rev. Dr. Edwin Har- 
wood of New Haven, and Henry Marvin Belden, 
B. A., of the class of 1888, recently instructor 
in Lehigh University, has accepted an invitation 
to read a poem. 

Euia A. Fannine, Norwich, Ct. 
IT PAY to teach in the Southwest. Post 
yourself on the schools and teach- 
ers of Arizona and New Mexico by reading THE 


ARIZONA EDUCATOR, Prescott, Arizona. Five 
months on trial for 25 cents, silver. Try it! {m] 


On to Denver! 


THE BURLINGTON ROUTE 


Offers the very best facilities for teachers and 


their friends to attend the meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association at Denver in 
July. 

One party will leave Boston July 3, and the 
other July 5. Both parties will be personally 
conducted by thoroughly-experienced men, and 
details have been so arranged that one may be 
lavish or economical in expenditure and get the 
most for his money. We have already regis- 
tered Ray Greene Huling, State manager for 
Mass., and wife; James A. Page, Pres. Mass. 
Schoolmasters’ Club; Miss Lucy Wheelock of 
Chauncy Hall; Lewis H. Dutton of Hancock 
school, Boston; George E. Gay, Sec. Mass. 
Teachers’ Association; Charles C. Ramsay, B. 
M. C. Durfee, high school, Fall River; E. D. 
Russell, high school, Lynn; Albert K. Potter, 
high school, Springfield; A. G. Boyden, Prin. 
normal school, Bridgewater; Samuel Abbott, 
high school, Salem; Allen F. Wood, grammar 
school, New Bedford; A. G. Campbell, Prin. 
State normal school, Johnson, Vt., and wife; 
Edward J. Colcord, high school, Rutland, Vt. ; 
Joseph Jackson, grammar school, Worcester ; 
M. H. Ballou, grammar school, Fitchburg; 
George F. Weston, Vineyard street, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; G. A. Cadwell, Norwich, Conn. ; 
and a large number of other nice people. 

Come along, teachers, and bring your friends. 
WE WILL MAKE ROOM FOR YOU IF WE HAVE TO 
RUN TWO SECTIONS FOR EACH PARTY! Write 
to, or call at, 306 Washington street, Boston, 
for full particulars of this, or excursions beyond 


Denver. 
GEORGE S. HOUGHTON. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz by send 
ing a new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISGING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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For Thin 


Children are always thin and pale when they do not 
This seems strange, perhaps, 
Unless there is a healthy as- 
similation of fat food the blood becomes depleted, 
tissues waste away, vitality becomes low and the body 
languishes for the need of prover nourishment. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


is useful to children, especially in two ways. 
liver Oil emulsionized, thus being easily assimilated and 
rendered palatable, with the Hypophosphites of Lime 
and Soda added to tone up the nervous system and 
This combination of these potent 
nutrients is just what thin children need to give them 
flesh, color and vitality. Almost all children like it. 


Don’t be persuaded to accept a substitute / 
Scott & Bowne, New York. All Druggists. 50c. and $1. 


assimilate enough fat. 
but it is literally true. 


no«rish the bones. 


Children. 


It is Cod- 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Colorado. —Summer School, Denver Normal 
and Preparatory School, June 10—July 26, 
Denver. Fred Dick. 

The Colorado Summer School of Science, 
Philosophy, and Languages, July 15-August 
16, Colorado Springs. George B. Turn- 
bull. 

Summer School of the University of Colo- 
rado, July 13-August 24. Boulder. Carl 
W. Belser. 

Connecticut.—The Connecticut Summer School, 
beginning July 8, Norwich. Charles D. 
Hine, Hartford. 

Georgia. —* Southern Summer Normal Music 
School, June 25-July 5, Cumberland Island. 
B. C. Davis. 

Illinois. —Cook County Normal Summer School, 
July 15-August 3, Englewood. Wilbur S. 
Jackman. 

Summer School, University of Illinois, June 
17-July 15, Champaign. David Kinley, 
Urbana. 

Illinois State Normal University, May 27- 
June 14, Normal. John W. Cook. 

Summer Session, Greer College, June 11l- 
August 3, Hoopeston. Simeon W. Dixon. 

Chicago Kindergarten College Summer School 
of Pedagogy, July 15-August 10, Chicago. 
Mrs. J. N. Crouse. 

Prang Summer School, July 29-August 19, 
Chicago. Address Prang Educational Co., 
151 Wabash avenue. 

Columbia School of Oratory and Physical 
Culture. Summer Session, July 2-27, Chi- 
cago. Mary A. Blood, 17 Van Buren street. 

Summer School of Elocution, beginning July 
1, Soper School of Oratory, Chicago. 

Indiana.— Summer Session, The Marion Nor- 
mal College, beginning July 22. A. Jones. 

Summer School of the Northern Indiana Nor- 
mal, beginning June 12, Valparaiso. H. 
B. Brown. 

Summer School of Central Normal College, 


beginning June 11, Danville. O..Bi 
Joseph. 
Summer School of Crawfordsville Normal 


School, July 1-August 23, Crawfordsville. 
M. W. Baker. 

Summer School, Southern Indiana Normal 
College, June 11—July 22, Mitchell. John 
C. Willis. 

Summer School of Tri-State Normal College, 
beginning May 21, Angola. L. M. Sniff. 

Jowa.— Summer Training School for Teach- 
ers, beginning June 18, Des Moines. Eliz- 
abeth K. Matthews. 

Summer School of Western Normal College, 
June 11-August 1, Shenandoah. J. M. 
Hussey. 

Summer Latin School, June 24—August 23, 
Drake University, Des Moines. Professor 
C. O. Denny. 

The Des Moines Summer School of Methods, 
July 8-August 2, Des Moines. W. A. 
Crusinberry. 

Kansas.—Kansas State Normal Summer School, 
June 14-Aug. 9, Emporia. W.C. Stevenson. 

Linn County Institute and Summer School, 
beginning June 17, Pleasanton. J. C. 
Lowe, Mound City. 

Kentucky.—Summer Session. The Central Nor- 
mal School, beginning June 11, Waddy. 
J. B. Secrest. 

Summer Session of the Elliott Institute and 
Normal School, June 4—July 30. Address 
Whitty Waldrop, Kirksville, Ky. 

Louistana.— Summer Normal School, May 27- 
June 22, Lake Gharles. Professor B. C. 
Caldwell. 

Maine.— Summer Course in Science, Bowdoin 
College, July 9-August 13, Brunswick. F. 
C. Robinson. 

Massachusetts. — Harvard University Summer 
School, beginning July 5, Cambridge. M. 
Chamberlain. 

Amherst College Summer School, July 1- 
August 9, Amherst. Professor W, L. 


Montague. 


Emerson College of Oratory Summer School, 
July 8-August 5, Martha’s Vineyard. C. 
W. Emerson. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, begin- 
ning July 8, Cottage City. Dr. W. A. 
Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 

Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony, July 30- 
August 21, Tufts College. H. E. Holt, 


Lexington, Mass. 

Sauveur College of Languages, July 1-August 
9, Amherst. Dr. L. Sauveur, Copley street, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Summer Courses, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, beginning in June, Boston. 
W. ‘Tyler. 

Summer Session of School of Applied Ethics, 
July 8-August 9, Plymouth. 8S. Burns 
Weston, 1305 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

Clark University Summer School, July 15- 
27, Worcester. G. Stanley Hall, LL. D. 

Minnesota.—University of Minnesota Summer 
School, July 29-August 23, Minneapolis. 
Professor D. L. Kiehle. 


beginning June 11, Fremont. WwW. 
Clemmons. 
Orleans Summer School, Harlan County In- 
stitute, June 10—July 6, Orleans. J. L. 
McBrien. 
Summer School of Lincoln Normal University, 
beginning June 4, Normal. J. F. Saylor. 
Nebraska Normal College Summer Session, 
beginning June 10, Wayne. J. M. Pile. 
Summer School, Cotner University, July 
1-August 10, Lincoln. J. A. Beattie, 
Bethany, Neb. 
New Hampshire.— Summer School of Meth- 
ods, August 19-31, Plymouth. * 

New Jersey.— Summer Course in Languages. 

Asbury Park and Chicago. Under the 

management of the Berlitz School of Lan- 

guages. For circulars, 1122 Broadway, 

New York city. 
York.— The 

July 16-August 6, Glens Falls. 

Williams. 

Cornell University Summer School, July 8— 
August 16, Ithaca. Prof. O. F. Emerson. 

The Mid-Summer School, July 15-August 2, 
Oswego. George R. Winslow, Birming- 
ham, N. Y. 

Chautauqua Summer School, June 26-August 
26, Chautauqua. Professor William RK. 
Harper, University of Chicago. 

Summer Session of University of the City of 
New York, July 9-August 17, University 
Heights, New York city. Henry M. Mc- 
Cracken, LL. D. 

Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat, July 4—Sep- 
tember 1, Point O’ Woods. Rev. A. E. 
Colton, Patchogue. 

Chautauqua Summer Courses, July 6-August 
16, Chautauqua. W. A. Duncan, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Cayuga Lake Summer School of Methods, 
beginning July 15, Ithaca. F. D. Boynton. 

Central New York Summer School, July 16- 
August 2, Tully Lake. J. A. Bassett, 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. 

North Caroliva.—Summer School of the Uni- 

versity of North Carolina, June 25-July 26, 

Chapel Hill. Edwin A. Alderman. 

Ohio.— Summer School of Western Reserve 
University, July 1-27, Cleveland. Pro- 
fessor H. KE. Bourne. 

Art Academy of Cincinnati, June 17—August 
24, Cincinnati. A. T. Goshorn. 

Summer Normal-Training School of the Na- 
tional Normal University, June 18-August 
8, Lebanon. Alfred Holbrook. 


National Summer School, 
Sherman 


New 


Michigan. —University of Michigan Summer 
School, July 8-August 16, Ann Arbor. 
James H. Wade. 

National Summer Music School, July 1-12, 
Conservatory of Music, Detroit. Mrs. 
Emma A. Thomas. 

Kindergarten Training School, July 5-Sep- 
tember 1, Grand Rapids. Clara Wheeler. 

Alma College Summer School, July 8-August 
5, Alma. Joseph T. Nerthon. 

Albion College Summer School, July 2-31, 
Albion. 

Summer School of Pedagogy and Review, 
June 24—-August 2. Benton Harbor. G. J. 
Edgecumbe. 

Ferris Industrial School, Summer term, May 
20-July 1, Big Rapids. W. N. Ferris. 
Summer School, July 10-August 15, Bay 

View. J. M. Hall, Flint, Mich. 


Nebraska.—Summer Session of the Fremont 
Normal School and Commercial Institute, 


Pennsylvania.— University Extension Summer 
School, July 1-26, Philadelphia. Edward 
T. Devine, 111 South 15th street. 

Conneaut Lake Summer School of Pedagogy, 
beginning July 8, Exposition Park. 

South Dakota. — Normal Teachers’ Institute, 
July 15-August 12, Sioux Falls. Professor 
Edwin Dukes. 

Tennessee.—Summer Session of Southern Nor- 
mal University, May 14—July 4, Hunting- 
don. J. A. Baber. 

Summer Session of Terrill College, July 2- 
August 24, Decherd. James W. Tirrell. 

Texas. — Summer Normal School, June 24— 
August 16, Salado. T. J. Witt. 

State School of Methods, June 4-22, Dallas. 
Superintendent J. L. Long. 

Special Summer Normal term of Spirey’s 
High School, July 22—October 11, Temple. 
W. FE. Spirey. 

Vermont.—Summer School of Languages, July 
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DESIGNERS - ENGROSSERS= 


*PVBLISHERS » ENGRAVERS 
+ LITHOGRAPHE 


-202- BROADWAYs 


AMES: 


DIPLOMAS, Certificates, ete., of 
the highest grade, furnished ata 
moderate cost to any kind of 
_4F school, whether one or athou- 
sand be required. Plain as you 
_#]) please, ornate as you please, 
but always chaste, artistic, correct. 
Special designs made to order in 
a few days. Don’t fail to tell us 
—#9 (1) How many; (2) Kind of 
—#] school, Send stamp and men- 
_# tion * Journal of Education,” 
if you wish to see full-size work. 
Be wise to-day! There are others, 
but you take no risks when you deal 
with AMES & ROLLINSON COM- 
PANY. 


NEW- YORK: 
COLORADO. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Delightful party 
already booked. 


Mk. WINSHIP knows the country thoroughly, an 


prodoses to have this the grandest teachers’ excursion that ever left New England. The most delightful 


people are already registered. 


A. E. WINSHIP, 2 Qumerest 


Personally 
Conducted. 


YELLOWSTONE. 


d knows how to cater to the traveling public. He 


Boston. 


The Teachers’ Convention in July. 
ait potas GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY : 


Niagara Falls and the oon St. Clair Tunnel, also via Montreal, following 
¢ famous St. Lawrence River for 300 miles. 
First-Class Accommodations. 


Teachers returning will complete the enjoyment of their trip by taking a sail through the Thou. 
sand Islands and the Rapids of the St. Lawrence, from Kingston to Menweal. ? ci 


the shores of t 


For further particulars as to this route apply to 


N. J. GRACE, G. T. BELL N. J. POWER, 
D. P. A., C. T. Ry., A.G.P. Ry., G. P. A., G. T. Ry., 
Boston, Mass, Montreal, P. Q. Montreal, P. Q. 


Unequaled Service. 


8-August 2, Rutland. Augustine Knoflac) 
75 E. 61st street, New York city. 
Summer School, July 8-22, Barton. 
Summer School, July 8-22, Morrisville. 
Summer School, July 28-August 12, Bethe] 
Summer School, July 28-August,12, Brandon, 
Summer School, July 28—August 19. 
Junction. 
Summer School, July 28-August 12, 
burgh Falls. 

Virginia.— Virginia Summer School of Met). 
ods, June 24-July 22, Lynchburg. 
Glass. 

Wisconsin.— Summer School, University o¢ 
Wisconsin, July 9-August 3, Madison 
Professor J. W. Stearns. 

Turner School for Physical Training, July j. 
August 10, Milwaukee. Carl Betz, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Essex 


$2.50 TO DENVER 


Will be the Sleeping Car rate from Chicago oy 
the special trains of selected Tourist Sleepers 
which the Great Rock Island Route has ay- 
ranged to run to Denver, in order to transport 
quickly, comfortably, and cheaply the great 
bulk of teachers and tourists who desire to 
take advantage of the low round trip rate of one 
fare plus $2.00 to the National Educational As- 
sociation Meeting at Denver, in July, isy5, 
As the Pullman Company has decided not to 
run Tourist Cars east of Chicago, the specials 
will all start from Chicago, leaving July ‘th at 
11.00 A.M., after the arrival of morning trains 
from the east, and running via Omaha, arriving 
at Denver early the following evening, making 
the trip with but one night out. 

In addition to the Tourist Sleeper specials, 
a special train of first-class Pullmans will be 
run via Omaha, leaving Chicago on above 
named date, all specials being personally con- 
ducted and in charge of competent Rock Island 
Route representatives. Many tourists will go 
from Denver to Colorado Springs and Manitou, 
and for your homeward trip you should remem- 
ber that the Rock Island has a line running 
directly east from Colorado Springs, from 
whence it operates solid trains to Omaha and 
Chicago, thus avoiding the necessity of return- 
ing to Denver. 

Reservation diagrams are now ready, and 
this early announcement is made in order to 
enable intending patrons to reserve berths in 
advance. The rate for double berth from 
Chicago to Denver in tourist sleeper will be 
$2.50, in first-class Pullman $6.00, and from 
Omaha to Denver $1.50 in tourist and 83.50 in 
first-class Pullman. 

For full information regarding rates and 
arrangements for the special trains. address, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
G. T. and P. A., Chicago, IIl. 


BOOK COVERS FOR FREE TEXT-BOOK 
SCHOOLS. 


The use of means to preserve the books 
owned by free text-book cities and towns is of 
the greatest importance, inasmuch as the cost 
of the books is the largest item of expense. 
We have examined into the merits of the 
‘** Holden System for Preserving Books,” and 
are confident we are recommending only whiat 
is practical and meritorious. We know by 
reputation many of the leading educators who 
heartily endorse this system, and advise any 
one connected with free-text book schools to 
communicate with the Holden Patent Book 
Cover Company, Springfield, Mass., and learn 
full particulars. 


lf You Want to Save 


Half your butter bills and all of 
your doctor’s bills, use White's 


Gold Churn 
Butterine. 


GoLp IN CoLor, GOLD IN VALUE. 


The three emirent chemists who acted as judges 
oa the food products at the Chicago World's 
Fair — Professor Sharpless, of Boston School of 
Technology; Professor Atwater, Government 
Experimental Chemist; and Professor Wiley, 
Chief Government Chemist — after a careful! 
analysis, awarded a medal for what they called 
“A sweet and wholesome product called batter- 
ine.” 


10 Ibs. $1.65 Exp. 16¢. to Boston, and 25c- 
to other N, E. points. 

Ever sweet, wholesome, and fragrant. 
Made scientifically. Delicious cream and 
the purest natural ingredients only used. 
Combined so as to leave GOLD CHURN 
BUTTERINE free from butyric acid, the 
decaying element in butter. 

That's why scientists and eminent ex- 
perts recommend Gold Churn Butterine. 
Send order for sample tub or box of 
prints, and if you don’t find it just as rep- 
resented, you will get your money right 
back. Sold only by 


A. WHITE, 324 Canal St., Providence, R. I. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author, Publisher, 
Wheelbarrow on the Labor Question.................. Open-Court Publishin Co,, Chicago. 
‘Ten New England Blossoms —Their Insect Visitors... Weed, Houghton, Mittin, &}Co., Boston $1 25 


Tiffany. 


Letter of Celia Thaxter.. ... Jastrow. 1 
A Truge, and Other Stories . Wright. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1 00 
History . Munzier. “ “ ry 150 
A Modern Pagan. Dubois. “ “ 1 50 
Publie Library Handbook .......... Carson, Harper Co., Denver, Col. 
Descriptive Geography of the Empire State .......... Bardeen. C. W. Burdeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 75 
rer Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. 
Newton. Student Pub. Co., Hartford, Conn. 1 50 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Messrs. MAYNARD, MerriL1, & Co. (H. I. 
Smith, agent for New England) announce the 
removal of their Boston office to 14 Ashbur- 
ton place, where they will be glad to welcome 
their friends and patrons. 


Tue Fitchburg Railroad East Bound Limited 
Express, with through sleepers from Chicago, 
due in Boston at 10.30 p. m., will, on and after 
May 19, arrive in Boston at 9 p. m., a saving of 
one and one-half hours in time from all princi- 
pal points in the West. This change will be 
greatly appreciated by tourists en route from 
the West to the mountain and seashore resorts 
ot New England. 


Joun R. Greee, the author of ‘‘ Gregg’s 
Light Line System,” has been introducing his 
ingenious method in some of our leading cities. 


It has been well received, and commended 
itself to the public at sight by its clear and 
simple characteristics, not found in other sys- 
tems. Mr. Gregg has made a thorough study 
of the subject, and after years of constant 
labor has succeeded in reducing stenography to 
such a point that a child can acquire the prin- 
ciples in a very short time. 


C. L. Ricketrs (Opera House building), 
Chicago, has been doing an immense business 
in diplomas for some years, until he has the 
entire confidence of the community. The 


JOURNAL and its editor do not hesitate to en- 
dorse his work, which took the highest award 
for medal and diplomas at the World’s Fair. 
Orders for school diplomas should be placed 
early. It costs no more to have an elegant 
piece of work done by a large and reliable 
house than to have the most ordinary work 
done by parties unskilled in this line. 

Mr. Ricketts’ diplomas are chaste and artistic 
in design, of approved wording, and possess the 
merit of every kind of school, having its own 
special design. They can be secured at prices 
as low as $3.00 per dozen for first-class litho- 
graph work. 


I take pleasure in announcing a new work on 
Vertical Writing, by John Jackson, the pioneer 
and leading teacher in this style of writing. 

This book is issued in response to a request 
for an inexpensive rade mecum for teachers, 
which, while not too expensive, will give practi- 
cal directions for teaching. 

Mr. Jackson has written somewhat at length, 
also, upon ambidexterity, and the foundational 
principles of all good writing are touched upon 
and made clear. The book can be obtained of 
all booksellers at the net price, 50 cents, or will 
be sent by mail upon receipt of that amount in 
stamps. Bevertey Harison, 

59 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


DIPLOMAS? 


Yes, indeed, and beauties, too. In stoct and to order. Steel 


plates, lithographs, and etchings. Mew 
ngs, Also the 

denen pot and and 

school, and wrile names plainly 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Bostox UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Ass STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypg, Principal. 


w 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes For catalogs, address the 

Principal, w A G BoypEN. AM | 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For Ladies only. For cocetoge address the 
Principal, w D. B. HaGar, Ph D. 
STTE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 

For both 


For address 
v J. @. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


_ — Mr. Greathead, who keeps a corner store 
in a New Jersey village, greeted his rival across 
the street the other day with much courtesy, and 
said, ‘‘ Won’t you loan me your spiritual level a 
moment ?” Quick as a flash the rival called to 
he boy in his store, ‘‘ John, take Mr. Greathead 
hat old copy of the Bible under the counter.” 


Mrs. Wiystow’s Syrup” has 
be n used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 

— A contemporary bicycle poet wisely rec- 
ommends all girls : 


* But if you don’t ride in the early spring 
On a bycicle, do the next best thing— 
Get out in the air, and walk!” 


IMPORTANT —When visiting New York City, 
Save Baggage Exoress and e Hire and stop 
at iy — UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

ra’ po 

600 Hand*omely Furnished Rooms at $1 00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars 
stages, and elevated railroads to all Depots You 
ean live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY, 


To any party wishing to establish a first-class 
Sanitarium, 


Normal or Military School, 
Ladies’ Seminary or College, 


we offer for sale at one-half its cost a mag: 
nificent building and grounds every way adapted 
to such a use. Said building is located in the 
outskirts of a delightful and healthful ( Illinois ) 
city of 10,000 inhabitants, some two hours by 
rail from Chicago, on the bank of a beautiful 
river. It contains 100 chambers, spacious parlors 
and dining-room, with all modern improvements 
for heating, lighting, and water supply, etc. ; 
steam, gas, baths, elevator, and open fireplaces. 

Said building is comparatively new, having been 
used for summer boarding, only three months in 
a year, for a few years. 

For full patticulars apply to H1RAM ORCUTT, 
Manager, New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PosTSCRIPT —I wish to add to the above information, 
that seven acres of Jan. and $18,000 worth of fa'niture 
are included in the property here offered for sale, all 
offered at one-half its cost and real value, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1255. 

3 East 14th St., New Work. 


We must have more teachers. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
San Antonio, TEXAS. 
J. M. FISK, Manager. 20 tf 


wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers Grammar’ and High 
School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
Address atone National Educational 


Bureau, ROBERT L. Myers, Manager 
(10th year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 


is, es, and Ch 
schools carefully recommended to paren 
and renting of school property. 
150 AVENUE tieth St. 


w NRW YORE CITY. 
Teachers Wanted. 


American Teachers’ Bureau, 
St. Louis, Mo. 19TH 


loo!. up records in our agency work with more and more care every year. We began with the usual confi 


dence in our ability to read faces and judge from a man’s appearance. Some years ago a man came tous 
and said he wanted a place. We talked with him, found him intelligent, interesting, a normal graduate of 
—. experience. We asked if he hadletters with him. He replied, with a pleasant smile, that he had long 
ago escaped the necessity of carrying around the recommendations a tyro needed. On the blank he filled out he 
did not think much about it at the time. We trastees as he had impressed us; he was en 


vave some references to very good men. None resuscitate a broken-down academy, and lent 
of them fo ac age which was significant; but we LOOK IP him fifty dollars to go with. He impressed the 
decided to take the man on trust, sent him to gaged; he paid back the tifty dollars we lent him, 
and at the end of the year paid commission on an income of three thousand dollars. Looked like a great success, 


didn’t it? The second year things did not go so well. He took in less and spent more; he began to borrow of every 
body; finally he disappeared. We have sundry notes and checks signed by him for sale at a steep discount. We 
should have been a great deal of money in pocket if we had insisted on references in spite of a plausible appearance, 
Three men who have been principals of influential New York schools are now in New York 
state prisons. Other men would be, if to convict them would not result in exposure of their 
victims. When you want a teacher it is worth your while to consult an agency that knows 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y 


TEACH C RS Positiors Filled. 3700. 
CO-OPERATIVE 

ASSOCIATION 
Wabash Ave., 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, *Ciucaco. 111. 


We now have direct applicatiens for hundreds of teachers for all kinds of School and College work. 
Salaries, $4000 and less. (ood primary and grammar grade vacancies at $4 $90 per month. 


Send for new circular. v. ALBERT, Manager. 
TEACHERS’ 


Established in (884. 


6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 


SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT, rather than those without positions. 


AGENCY to Colleges 


rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New ay ny and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls fui 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. D the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate cf $1,500,000. yet alls 
tor teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

OUR PATRONS HAVE CONFIDENCE IN US. 
believe that there are other excellent teachers’ » Each (six) 
bureaus, but I did not feel like putting a matter of | @chers sent us eminently fills the requirement. We 
so much impo ce to me wholly in the hands of made no mistake iu placiug this selection caz te blanche 


in your hands. Both the superintendent and con- 
any other.” —E. H. WILSON, Norwalk, Conn. 


mittee commend them.’”’—C.C, CUNDALL, M.D., Fair- 
We heve had twenty-five such calls this season. 


haven, Mass. 
Teachers positions or promotion should register at once, Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered, and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT. Manavce- 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENOY MANUAL, FREE, w 


4 Ashburton Pl. | 70 Fifth Ave., Wabash Ave.,/ 82 Church | 190% So.Spring St.,/ 12th St, 
Boston. Mass. | New York.’ Uhicago, lil.’ | Toronto, Oanada.| Los Angeles. Osi. | Washington. 1.0 


" Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


HAS FILLED 1880 POSITIONS. F,. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. [eow] 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Affiliated with WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Chicago. 
P. I MERRILL. Mer { Beviat terms for enrollment in both. [eow 


One Fee Registers 110 Tremont St., 


Tie, 


in Both Offices. Boston. 
Agency Manual 211 Wabash 
free to any Avenue, 
address. BOSTON CHICAGO Chicago. 


There are several good agencies, but if you wish one that stands high with school 
officers, that recommends teachers and fills positions, register in 


The Penna. Educational Bureau, 


YES, 205 N. 7th St., (E) Allentown. Pa. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘ We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our 
teachers.” Reply made by Secretary Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a position. 
. FRED. DICK, Mor., Kittredge Butlding, DENVER, COLO 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? 


If so, register at once in 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Manager. 24 State St., Albany. N.Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 120 Tremont St., Boston. 


87 West 10th St., NewYork. 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Wants more graded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
schools. e have imore vacancies than we can fill. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking Stange at C. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Paleo Hotel Bide.) 


wish cha) 
and sakry should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


THE WESTERN BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


NS FOR TEACHERS. This Agency operates in the South. 
prices. For further information address 
7-wtt HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Illinois Teachers Agency. 


Ambitious Teachers desiring to rise ) Register at once. Not a vacancy in the State 
but is known to us within forty-eight hours 
and wishing to come to Illinois, 


of determination. BLANK FREE. 


ORVILLE BEHREND, Manager, 
1509 ASHLAND BLock, CHICAGO. 


Send 2 cents for particulars. 
Registration fee, 50 cents. [w ty] 


CENTRAL SCHOOL BUREAU. 


A reliable teachers’ agency, Carefully recommends to Universities, Colleges, Schools, and Families com- 
petent teachers in all departments of school work Vacancies direct from employers. Business in all the 
States. No charge to school officers for services. Rents and sells schoo! property. Send for_circulars. 


136 Broadway, - = Alliance, Ohio. 
Are in constant demand. Our location and fine 


ss eac h ers fo Yr ( facilities enable us to help all wishing to come 


Southwestern Teachers’ Agency, 


: South. Full information free. Mention this paper. 
the South 


Box 793. eow San Antonio, Texas, 


if 
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Teachers’ Agencv 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
sicians. of both sexes. for Universities. Coll 
| 


OF 


360 JOURNAL 


EDUCATION. Vol. XLI.—No. 2). 


A NEW PUBLICATION. 


EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE IT. 


CHAMBERS’S 
Concise Gazetteer World 


TOPOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, HISTORICAL. 


Half morocco, price $2.50. 


One volume. Crown 8vo. 768 pages. 


This is a comprehensive yet handy volume, containing the latest and 
most reliable information about nameworthy places in all countries. 
The latest and most authentic statistics available have been embodied 
in the work ; the etymology of names, when significant and interest- 
ing, is given; and an attempt has been made to do justice, however 
briefly, to history and literary associations. The aim has been to include 
all that may be reasonably wanted about every place likely to be looked 
for, and to tell it with the utmost conciseness consistent with clearness 
and readableness. The pronunciation has been indicated in all cases 
where doubt could arise, and in the way most likely to be intelligible 
to the average reader. 


A VALUABLE REFERENCE BOOK. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


The American Institute of Normal Methods. 
Surmmmer Schools, 180905. 


Cou rses of Instruction: Vocal Music, Drawing, Pianoforte, Peamanship (inc'uding Vertical 

Writing), and Physical Culture. New, special, and valuable features of general interest. 

The HASTERN SUMMER SCHOOL will be he'd at BROWN UNIVERSITY, 
Providence, R. I1., July 16 to August 2, inclusive. 

The WESTERN SUMMER SCHOOL will be held at NORTHWESIERN MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY, Highland Park (vear Chicago), Il] , August 6 to August 23, inclusive. 

Correspondence should be addressed to FRANK D BEATTYS, 31 East 17th St., New York, Sec. of Eastern 
School; to A. A, SILVER, Jr., 110-112 Boy!stou St., Boston, Bus PF to ROBERT FORESMAN, 262 Wabash 
Ave., Ubicago, Ill., Sec. of Wes'ern School; orto A W. Hopson, Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., Bus. M’g’r. 


Cornell, Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson. 
AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, use as text-books: 
MACILL’S READING FRENCH CRAMMAR, 
MACILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 


1, Frarcisque Sarcey, 2 Mme. DeWitt. 3. Anatole France, 4. Jules Claretie. 
Because these books, written and edited by EpwARD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach 
pupils rapidly a reading knowledge of French. 
Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed, 60 cents a vol 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 614 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


GOOD selling books that are live and full of helpful hints. 


original, instructive, unique, and entertaining. 
BETTER TERMS TO than other houses can give, with 
AGENTS _ new and live territory. 
“ T consider it worth its B E Buyers never regret 
owning one of our 


“ Written with delicacy, bravery, and wisdom.” works, as they contaia the ounce 
Send postal card only for sample pages and terms to agents. of prevention for human ills. 
Address STOCKHAM & CO., cor, Market and Madison Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fascinating, forceful, 


An agent writes: “I 
like canvassing better 
than teaching.” . 
weight in gold.” 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &«c. 


—. Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Recks, Invertebrate Animals, at less thap 
one-half the usual 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $350. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


Bf J&A pages. Send for circulars. 


6ow 612 17th St., N. W., Washingten, D,t, 


WANTED. 
In a Pennsylvania city high school, ' ext September, a 
New England coliege-trained lady a:-istant, of experi- 
ence, qualified to teach French, Lat n, Music, Draw- 
ing, and English branches—Art and /rench especially. 


Good ralary. 
to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


VWew England Bureau. 


WANTED, —A housekeeper, to take charge of a 
Ladies’ Boarding Hall, in connection with a New Eng 
land Academy, to provide a home for lady pupils in 
term time and summer boarders during the long vaca 
tion. The woman of small means, who bas children 
to educate, would find this a desirable opening. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


EDITED BY THE Rev. EDWARD L. CUTTS, D.D. 
1. THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By the Rey, 


Epwarp L. Curts, Editor «f the Series. Small 12mo, cloth, 235 pages, $1.00. 


2. THE PENTATEUCH. By the late Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells anq 
the Rev. C. Hote. Small 12mo, cloth, 248 pages, $1.00. 


3. THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK. By the Hon. and Rev. E, Lyrver. 
Ton, M.A., Head-master of Haileyburg College. Small 12mo, 188 pages, 75 cents, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 


15 East Sixteenth St.. New York, 


Ready in April. 


THE NEW ARITHMETICS. 


Hull’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Hull’s Complete Arithmetic. 


By Dra. GEORGE W. HULL, 
State Normal School, . Millersville, Pa. 


These books embody the most practical suggestions of the ‘Committee of Ten” and the * Committee 
of Fifteen,” as to the amount and scope of arithmetical instruction. 
For descriptive circular apply to the publishers, 


K. H. BUTLER & CO,, 


220 & 222 South Fifth St, Philadelphia. 


Grammars and Head Jor Vertical Writing, 


store all French and German 
By JOHN JACKSON. 


ers, by whomsvever published. 
A thoroughly —— compendium to post teachers 
n 


Rich stock of Importea and American Books i 

the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri 

7 this system of writing. 
Price (postpaid , 50 cents. 


Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
a} WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, New York, 
Authorized Publisher of Jackson’s System. 


Horton’s Adjustable 


Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
authorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American 
agency for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) p 

Rem from 144 8 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. Ag 


of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate 

Send for descriptive circular. 

JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


The publications of HENRY HoLT & Co.. Wa. R. 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITZ & Co., 
HACHETTE & Cre. (London), Ginn & Co., HEATH & 
Co., etc. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer 
ican Books, in the ancient and modern languages,| W 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 
from the European book centres. 
w G A. KOEHLER & CoO. 


A Million Everyday Facts of Prac- 
ical Knowledge nd value to anyone 
dent. 508 pages laden with suggestions 
that may point the way to a fortune. A 
storehouse of useful, solid information of 

intense interest. Limp Cloth 25¢.,Stiff Cloth 
150c., Full Leather $1.00. for a 

sample copy. A Harvest for Agents. 

E. As WEEKS & CO., 621 Wabash Ave., Chiengo. 


ONE DOLLAR MUSIC BOOK. 


FREE In one hour you can learn (0 

accompany on the Piame or Organ 
usioug Clark’s Lightning Chord 
Method. Ne Teacher Necessary. Shou'!d be on 
every Piano or Organ. A limited number given 
away to introduce. The price of this book is $1.00, 
but if you will talk it up and show it to your neigh- 
bors, we will mail you ome copy free. Send 15 cents 
for mailing Address Musical Guide Publishing Uo., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mention this paper. 6 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St.. New York 


—— PTBLISH —— 

BEED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 

COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders books) 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 

SHAW’S re by Experiment. 

ANDERSON’S Histories. 

THOMSON’S Mathe=ayjics, etc., ete. 

H. I. SMITH, J. D. WILLIAMB. 

14 Ashburton Place, Boston, '61 Wabash Av., Oh'cag. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO,, 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited, 


The No. 


More Permanent Alignment, 
Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
Lighter and Wider Carriage, 
Uniform and Easy Touch, 
Economical Ribbon Movement, 
Improved Paper Feed, 
Readily Adjustable Paper and 
Envelope Guides, 
Matchless Construction. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict,327 Broadway, New York. 


Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, N. E. Bureau Education, 
3 Somerset St , Boston. 3 Somerser S'., Boston, Mass Boston Office, 15 School Street. 
F and Skins, 
ossils, Mounted 
Casts of Fossils, Skeletons 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | anatomical Models, 
Belief Maps, Send for Circular. ROCHESTER. N. Y. Invertebrates. - 


Number Card 
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